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Chicago, April 11, 1895. 


Editorial 


fair day of larger light, 

Life’s own appointed hour, 

Young souls bud forth in white— 

Lhe world’s a-flower ; 

Thrill youthful heart—soar upward, 

Limpid voice; 

Blossoming time is come—rejoice, 
rejoice, rejoice! 


—lLewis Morris. 
—~p-2-— 


A KIss is better than a blow, a smile than 
a frown. This is the season wherein high 
hopes should spring out of good deeds, but 
still more should great hopes ripen into 
good deeds. 


cides 

DouG.Las, when hard pressed by the Sara- 
cens, snatched from his neck the casket con- 
taining the heart of Robert Bruce, and threw 
it far into the enemy’s lines, then rushed 
forward to regainit. Thus he fell following 
his ideal, dying while pushing forward to 
where his purposes lay. This is dying into 


nobler life. 
—+t<-. 


Tue Arabs say ‘‘A fig tree looking upon 
figs becometh fruitful.” Sothe soul look- 
ing upon excellence becomes excellent. The 
heart in the presence of nobility becomes 
noble. This is the philosophy of holy days. 
It suggests the economic value of Easter. 
Out of the deep places of the past rise great 
hopes for the future. 

—~+ o> 

THE daily press reported last week that 
one of our street car companies had its em- 
ployees attack a car of another company and 
destroy it by violence, simply because it was 
on the rails claimed by the first company. 
Such an act as thisis just as high-handed an 
outrage upon the laws as any act perpe- 
trated by the strikers last summer. And 
when a corporation teaches its employees 
to become law-breakers for it, we need not 
be surprised that the employees become 
law-breakers agains? it and for themselves, 
and even surpass their teachers in law- 
breaking. 


——+<-— 

Our ever vigilant neighbor, the Univer- 
salist, disciplines us because we quoted from 
a private letter of ‘‘a prominent Universalist 
minister,’’ not wishing to violate the confi- 
dences of private correspondence by giving 
his name without his consent. This seems 
to our neighbor to be yielding to the dangers 
of ‘‘anonymity.’’ It is good to be warned 
wheh on dangerous ground. If this is very 
bad we will be careful in the future. We 
only hope our neighbor will be as vigorous 
in applying the laws of courtesy, fairness 


\ 
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and openness in his own sanctum as he is in 
applying them to ours, 
—=—-— 

WitH never failing regularity, for twelve 
years All Souls Church, Chicago, has laid 
in the hands of its members an Anrual on 
Easter Day, containing the reports of all 
the departments of work offered at its an- 
nual meeting in January, plans for the cur- 
rent year, with directory of officers and the 
known names in the parish. The twelfth 
Annual for 1895 is on time. It makes a book 
of one hundred and thirty-four pages. It 
contains, in addition to the above, Mr. 
Jones’s sermon on ‘‘Forward—Into What?” 
which was published in these columns a few 
weeks ago; and the parish list, which repre- 
sents two hundred and ninety families or 
their equivalents, arranged by streets as 
wellas alphabetically,—a contrivance which 
itis hoped will enable members to get ac- 
quainted with their neighbors more effec- 
tively. The activities of this church are 
represented by some thirty different reports. 
Copies of this Annual can be secured by ad- 
dressing Publication Committee of All Souls 
Church, 3939 Langley Avenue, and enclos- 
ing twenty-five cents, 

—~+ + 

IN our news columns will be found this 
week reports of the directors’ meetings of 
both the American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies and the Western Unitarian 
Conference, at which the arrangements for 
the annual meetings of both were made. 
The congress is to hold its meetings in the 
Sinai Temple, June 4, 5 and 6. The confer- 
ence in the Third Unitarian Church, Mayrg4, 
15and 16. A high andinspiring task awaits 
both these organizations, if they will but re- 
cognize their common opportunities and en- 
gage in their common work as fellow labor- 
ers, sharing the burdens that they hold in 
common, doing severally that which cannot 
well be done together. Alas, for both of 
them if they should assume an antagonism 
of interest or undertake to keep those things 
apart which in the nature of things ought to 
gotogether. This co-operation is made im- 
perative not on account of their several 
weaknesses, but on account of the strength 
ofthe cause, The more efficient and self-re- 
liant either may be, the morecanthey do 
together in Chicago without abating one jot 
of the individuality, dignity and autonomy 
ofeach. In Chicago they can certainly oc- 
cupy the same working rooms, use the same 
clerical and stenographic help, make one 
set of bookshelves ~-d one book-seller dis- 
tribute their common literature, and for the 
present, so far as Chicago and the 
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west are concerned at least, one mis- 
sionary-secretary can attend to the mission- 
ary problems of both organizations,—better 


_together than separately, for this very con- 


centration of work will forestall all un- 
worthy rivalry. Ifthe American Unitarian 
Association could but see its way clear to 
put its missionary instrumentalities forthe 
west in the same rogm and, in a large meas- 
ure, into the same hands, there would be an 
object lesson in fraternity, a coming together 
of forces, whichis the very opposite to that 
bisecting and dissecting work implied by 
the word ‘‘sect.”” Many of those of the lib- 
eral religious churches in Chicago, who have 
heretofore held aloof from each other, to 
the scandal of the liberal cause and to the 
defeatof the truly liberal movement, are 
now growing together, and there is an in- 
creasing willingness toshare labor. Let the 
good work go on. The unifying work 
among evangelical churches, represented 
by the mission of Mr. Lunn inthis country 
and the better known efforts of the Y. M. C. 
A. and the Christian Endeavor Societies, is 
beginning to find its counterpart in thecom- 
ing together represented by the Liberal 
Congress,—which is a natural fruition, the 
normal fruit of the labors and the prayers of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and free 
organizations. 


+> o> 


An Easter Hymn. 


-—-—— 


From winter’s sleep the earth awakes 
To don the robes of spring, 

And all her outward fairness takes 
Of what doth inly sing. , 


For life of God swells in her heart, 
And God’s fixed purpose strong, 

In which each spring must have its part 
Tho’ earth has slumbered long. 


If hearts have slept the winter sleep, 
With dreams of life more free, 

More noble and more high and deep, — 
Let dreaming cease, and—de/ 


Forth from the tomb as thou dost lead 
Thy purpose, then confess 

Thine ancient creed of thought and deed, 
‘*Truth, Love and Righteousness.”’ 


O God, to Thee we lift our eyes, 
We lift our feeble hands; 

Give us to see thy Right arise, 
To do what it commands. 


Yea, as thy glory to the year 
Its matchless grace imparts, 
Lord, may thy spirit entering here 
Make Easter in our hearts! 
CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 
~~ oe 

Lire has always been a rising, a standing 
up, beyond the change that is called death. 
Resurrection has been the continuous order 
of nature in the process of the new and 
higher becoming. It wasso all the way from 
the amceba andthe mollusk to man; it has 
been so in the progressive evolution of ideas 
and the institutionalized forms of society. 
It is so now in the growing life of body and 
mind from childhood to manhood. Whether 
our children live or die, they are soon lost to 
us as children; the ever-rising life carries 
them on and up; they are lost to us as chil- 
dren, that they may be given back to us as 
men and women. — 


Then there is the resurrection of the men- 
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tal-and moral nature through study, labor, 
trial, experience. Every new thought isa 
rising up; the great and new experiences of 
love and hope are resurrections; resurrec- 
tions into a new world of being and becom- 
ing. The experiences of the soul in religion 
are new births from the lower to the higher; 
and in this sense it is said of those living in 
the body, who have never died physically, 
that ‘‘Ye are risen with Christ,’’ risen into 
his nature, his life, his thought, feeling and 
spirit. And hence the resurrection of Christ 
had, and should have now, other and more 
than the physical meaning of the resurrection 
of the physical body. 


Leaving then the doubt, if to any it bea 
doubt, and leaving the fact of the certainty 
of the literal resurrection of the body of 
Christ, as a question that one may have no 
means of verifying,—leaving all these de- 
bates, let us rejoice in the present fact that 
life is ever rising, standing up in new and 
higher forms of beauty and power; that the 
Christ-life is renewing and transforming the 
life of the world. With this glad Easter 
time, let us rise out of the death of sin and 
selfishness into the great law and life of 
love. : 


H. W. T. 
—~+ 2 > 


An Easter Thought. 


Swift o’er the sparkling sea, 
Under the summer sun, 
Her white wings to the breeze spread free, 
Our graceful boat flew on. 
Slowly across our course 
A barque deep-laden crept; 
Full many a scar from time and storm 
Her hull and canvas kept. 


But when the western wave 
Glowed with the dying day, 


Darkling we sped—white-robed and fair 


On heaven’s brim she lay 

Wrapt in celestial light, 
Transfigured, like the soul 

That dons its heavenly raiments where 
Life’s evening gates unroll. 


A. W. G. 
——--- 


WHEN nature is waking to new growth and 
beauty, it suggests the Easter seasons of 
religion, when new, quickening, penetrating 
light deepens the insight of the soul, and 
enlarges its sympathies, 


The name, New Unity,taken by our paper 
marks one of these spring-times of the spirit 
of man in religion,—one of these spring- 
times which have grown blossoms all along 
the path of human story. It stands for the 
largest religious spirit that has ever at- 
tempted in modern times to incarnate itself 
in action and organization. Liberal churches 
and denominations have not heretofore real- 
ized the logic of their birth. Nor have they 
before experienced a crucial test of the prin- 
ciples and spirit of their birth The new 
unity of the Liberal Congress is applying 
this test now, and apparently it finds many 
liberals unprepared to abide it. But its 
beautiful and true idea will no more pause 
because of this than spring will pause be- 
cause of the lingering winter. Love of 


names is still, in a degree, permitted to sac- 
rifice humanity. Names are, in effect, made 


greater than humanity. 
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There are hundreds and hundreds of local 
ities all over this land where liberal doc. 
trines, such as are common to all the liberal] 
bodies, can be preached, and immediately 
attract large congregations, but where the 
banner of this, that or the other liberal name 
or organization could not and would not at- 
tract in a score of years, if ever, a self-sus- 
taining compiny. Shall these people and 
their important and present intcrests be sac- 
rificed on the altars of names? Thatis the 


question. The Liberal Congress and Tur 
New Unity answer that question in the 
negative. They are unique in this respect 


and therefore an Easter-season in religion. 
Their new light and new warmth will event- 
ually illuminate and freshen the world. 
Their principle is generous, reasonable, 
true. Their spirit subordinates names to 
the needs of men. It subordinates creeds 
to the needs of men, It is a prophetic light 
of a larger co-operation among men in the 
religious life and in the work of the churches. 
It sees that all men are in their religious 
nature one, 


Our new religious Easter-season is saying 
to all, then, while the birds sing, the fresh 
grass-blades start, the air warms, the rains 
and dews fall and a glow and a promise are 
seen inthe sky, let us make less of names 
than we are domng, and more of humanity. 
Let our watchword be,—freedom in names, 
and yet the same generous help and sym- 
pathy asif the name were ours. This is the 
test THe New Unity is now holding up be- 
fore all liberals and all mankind. Itisan 
advance. Itis not newspeculative doctrine 
such as makes a sect; it is an extension of 
the spirit, and a more manly and womanly 
religious life. It is the largest spirit known 
inthe religious world. It is the divinest. 
This Easterin the religious world has found 
much sectarianism still living in the anti- 
sectarian and liberal bodies. It has devel- 
oped this into view before our astonished 
eyes as the hot iron develops invisible ink. 
It is the hope of Tue New Unity that they 
will mend this inconsistency, and expand 
the shell of organization, and name and 
greet us with a helping hand. 7rwe loyalty 
to name cannot become disloyalty in «fect to 
humanity and to God, as the present opposi- 
tion to the Liberal Congress really is. “The 
first and supreme loyalty of the soul is ever 
and everywhere to God and truth and human- 
ity; and this is the truest and holiest loyalty 
to organizations and names. Any denomi- 
nation that asks for less invites itsown decay. 
The fault of the old churches in the past has 
been that they have always made the infe- 
rior loyalty primary, and the superior one 
secondary. The time has now come, we be- 
lieve, when the liberal church that will not 
permit the reverse of this temper will stead- 
ily diminish in the quality, if notin the num- 
ber, of its members, The world is getting 
very tired of the false, the little, the secta- 
rian, the partisan in religion. It wants only 
man andtruth. These areenough. Organi- 
zations for religious work must propose 
only these ends, and not their own glory, 
nor control and domination by a few. Offices, 
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editorships, polities, and investments, are 
small in comparison with humanity. 

May THe New Unity’s Easter be a per- 
petually opening day and that of the Lib- 
eral CongresS an eternal spring! 


A. N. A. 
a re 


A Vision of Angels. 


AN EASTER STORY, 


— 


-_ 


[twas a miserable little groupof children 
that | once found on a belated train on a 
chilly night, way out onanlowaprairie. It 
was near midnight when I| boarded thetrain. 
The car was lonesome for want of passen- 
gers: just two or three reluctant campaigners 
like myself in one end, and inthe far corner 
a little group of uncomfortable children. 
The oldest was a boy of The 
youngest was a babe not six months old and 
there were three other unhappy little ones, 
a brother and two sisters. All were coarsely 
dressed, unwashed and uncombed, The 
oldest brother made an awkward nurse for 
the puny little babe who so needed care. 
The others wereclustered around his knees 
silenced by a misery too deep for tears, too 
long drawn out for wails. I heard the poor 
brother-mother try to croon with discordant 
throata little lullaby. He hummed in un- 
dertone the old Sunday-school song of my 
childhood: 


‘‘] want to be an angel and with the angels stand, 


fourteen. 


A crown upon my forehead, a harp within my hand.’’ 


The baby did not want to beanangel. It 
wanted food andcare. I tookthe pale little 
thing in my arms, and profiting by experi- 
ence which at that time was fresh,— for I had 
little ones of my own at home,—I succeeded 
in bringing sleep to the bit of humanity. 
ThenI got the story from the foster-mother. 
The father, a shoemaker, had gone out to 
Kansas to make for them a home, butin a 
year’s time malaria and fever stopped his 
hands and he laid down and died. Six 
months after, the mother yielded the battle 
and she too laid down and died and left five 
little orphans way out on the prairie. 
Good but poor neighbor-friends bought 
the new-made cabin andthe bit of land, and 
with the sixty dollars remaining this four- 
teen-year-old brother was taking his helpless 
charge ‘*back to Grand-pap’s-in Wisconsin,”’ 
In twenty-four hours, if all went well, I 
knew that they would be safely sheltered in 
‘“‘Grandpap’s” home; thata haven of love 
again would shelter them. 

Now the boy’s lullaby suggested the pic- 
tures of angels with wings, white wings with 
long feathers, airy, fairy creatures that float 
in the sky, that could sit upon clouds and 
not fall off; angels with harps whose strings 
would not be affected by the moisture up 
there but would forever and always yield 
heavenly music. I do not know about such 
angels I believe there are many fair and 
beautiful creatures of God with whom I am 
not acquainted—of whom I know nothing. 
[am sure that there are brighter beings in 
heaven and earth than our philosophy hath 
dreamt of. \I expect beautiful lives with 
beautiful accompaniments in store for the 
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Struggling children of men after this life is 
lived. But I know not of these angels. But 
I do know the angels of God; the ayyedAou 
the messengers, as the old Greeks used to 
call them, that belong to earth; they who go 
up and down the earth bearing messages of 
good will; they who run on God’s errands 
of mercy and helpfulness. I do know the 
angels of God who wear clothes and eat 
bread and drink milk; angels who when full 
grown weigh one hundred pounds and over. 
I do know these angels of love that ,.make 
our lives so sweet, that break the hard 
knocks that otherwise would fail upon our 
unprotected heads; the angels that soothe 
and shelter, purify and help. 

[ know not what has become of that iittle 
babe. He may have grown up and have 
learned to sing the cradle song that failed 
to soothe him during that miserable night 
on the lowa prairie. Ifso he is now nearly 
twenty years old and’ now he may want to 
be an angel with wings and love to think 
ofthe angels on theclouds; but it will be 
sad if no one will tell him of the real angel, 
God’s true messenger, a veritable member of 
the ayyéAXo1, who bore him when a babe all 
the way from his orphan home in Kansas to 
the sheltering arms of ‘‘Grandpap”’ and 
Be it as it 
may about the angels in the sky, or what- 
ever beautiful life there may be in store for 
usin the great by-and-by, be assured that 
we can be the angels of love and beauty, of 
joy and duty, here, now; whenever we speak 
the words: of kindness and do the deeds of 
helpfulness, we are in truth,in sober fact, 
what our mothers used to call us once— 
their ‘‘little angels.”’ I should like to know 
the sequel of that lonely little group of pas- 
sengers. That 1 may never know, but this 
I do know—that the clumsy tenderness, pre- 
cocious forethought of that awkward boy, 
has been a tender memory to me for these 
twenty years. Still that boy’s face in the 
dim light of that dingy car, shines before 
my eyes with a radiance which Raphael was 
never able to give to his angels; it shines 
with a power and a benediction which I look 
for in vain among the rapt faces of Fra 
Angelico or any of the other painters of the 
angel bands. 


‘‘“(Grandma’am”’ in Wisconsin. 


ee me 


Professor Oliver of Cornell. 


One of the best friends of the Western 
Conference in its day of struggle for the 
open fellowship among Unitarians has gone, 
—Professor James E. Oliver, of Cornell 
University. His mind’s range lay among 
the formulas of time and space, those laws 
of relation of which the mechanics of the 
crystal and the heaven are but applications 
and embodiments. Prof. Benjamin Pierce 
called him even in his youth one of Amer- 
ica’s ablest students of those higher mathe- 
matics; for years and years he taught them 
at Cornell, and tothe very end in his last 
delirium he still was prattling formulas and 
solving problems with a class But this 
power of mind went with such simplicity of 
character that it was an open-minded child 
rather than a learned professor that one met 


in meeting him, 
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What matter if we could 
not keep him company amid the mysteries 
of the ‘‘fourth dimension,’’—he would keep 
us company loyally and lovingly on planes 
of concrete interest. A rea/ man through 
and through, and well-beloved of the stu- 
dents, therefore; but so guaint/y real that he 
was a natural lay-figure for their joking 
stories. That will be all the better for his 


memory at Ithaca. Kindliness took the 


place of etiquette in him; he wore no dis- ° 


guises and his manner 


others. 


took them off of 
Sincerity with gentleness,—a Qua- 
ker to the core. His heart was ready to give 
a welcome at his door or to give unflinching 
time-taking effort for that which he believed 
was the right. A thinker always for him- 
self, reasoning out his own paths in philoso- 
phy and ethics, and delighting in a high 
discussion, So, if one had him for an ally in 
thought or faith or aim or ‘‘cause,”’ it was a 
solid re-enforcement. Atthe time when few 
Unitarians in the east seemed to have amind 
to understand the “issue in the west” and 
fewer still seemed young enough to sca for 
liberty, there was more cheer than he knew 
in what he wrote and printed for us. His 
faith in free thought was perfect; it was part 
of his religiousness. He was a_ broadly, 
deeply, actively religious man. Not only 
has the University lost one of its ablest men 
in losing him, but the Unitarian Church of 
Ithaca has lost one of its warmest friends. 
The Oliver homestead— it held three-in-one 
who bore the name—was its hearthstone. 
Whatever in the new life waits him, he has 
won the crown of service here. He will be 
much missed. 


W.C. G. 


> @- 
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Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


A BUTTERFLY supposed to be thousands of 
years old was found dormant under a rock in 
California and removed to the Smithsonian 
Institution. When discovered its wings were 
growing shriveled and there were wrinkles 
In ils antennae. 


A REMARKABLE literary find is reported 
from Dublin. Inthe library of Trinity Col- 
lege was recently discovered a manuscript 
volume of 500 folio pages, written in the 
seventeenth century, containing unpublished 
poetry by Bacon, Massinger and many minor 
authors. The poem by Bacon, written after 
his fall, is entitled ‘‘Farewell to Fortune.” 
An event like this will serve to remind the 
world that something new about Shakes- 
peare’s works and personal history is by no 
means outside the range of probability. 

A BEE expert says that when the weather 
is fine a worker bee can visit from forty to 
eighty flowers in six or ten trips and collect 
a grain of nectar, If it visits 200 or 400 
flowers it will gather 5 grains. Under fav- 
orable circumstances it will take a fortnight 
to obtain 15 grains. It would, therefore, 
take it several vears tomanufacture a pound 
of honey, which will fill about three thousand 
cells. A hive contains from twenty thousand 
to fifty thousand bees, half of which pre- 
pare the honey, the other half attending to 
the wants of the hive and thefamily. Ona 
fine day sixteen thousand or twenty thou- 
sand individuals will, in six or ten trips, be 
able to explore from thirty thousand to one 
million flowers, say several hundred thou- 
sand plants. 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own, 


A Morning Thought. 


What if some morning, when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, 

Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near: 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
‘This is our Earth —most friendly Earth and fair; 
Daily its seaand shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air. 


There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear; 
But stay not Spirit! Earth has one destroyer 


[lis name is Death: flee, lest he finds thee here!’’ 


And what if then, while still the morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand and say, “My name is Death!’’ 
—H. R, Sill. 
SS ea 


The Unity Club: Its Relation to Per- 
sonal Culture and to Church Life.* 


BY REV. A. JUDSON RICH. 


I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that the word- 
ng of my topic as published, has in it too 
much of promise. But | presume that itsas- 
sigumentto me was with the tacit understand- 
ing that | should speak any word | had to 
say on the general subject of Unity Clubs- 
Organization, aim, work, or relation to the 
church or tointellectuallife. Myexperience 
of three years as secretary of the National 
Bureau of Unity Clubs, beginning with its 
organization, impressed me with the fact that 
every church ought to havea Unity Club 
and that it might become a strong. factor in 
the organization of our young people, and 
their development in thought, character, and 
helpfulness to the church and community; 
and since Mr. Cooke took charge of the bu- 
reau a great deal of what I predicted for it 
has been realized. 1 need hardly say thatit 
is an institution our churches could not well 
get along without; and it has called out the 
guild to stand more decidedly for the reli- 
gious side of the church life of young people. 
And it was a happy thought that clustered 
the several organizations of Unity Club, 
Guild, the Alliance, and Temperance; and 
Hot only has it been without any clashing, 
but with added strength and usefulness in 
each branch. 

Our western churches, as a rule, have 
Unity Clubs, and in the majority of cases 
good ones, undertaking an amount and qual. 
ity of intellectual work simply appalling to 
the eastern mind. Some of them have from 
a dozen to fifteen different departments, from 
the study of geography to that of philosophy; 
and from the simple debate to the providing 
of University Extension lectures, and the 
parish loan library. Oumreastern clubs run 
moreto miscellaneous work and:to entertain- 
ment, and are not perhaps as well-rooted or 
as indispensable as they are inthe west. But 
they are constantly improving. The Unity 
Club has fostered a healthy enthusiasm in 
the denomination, and we have from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred organiza- 
tions at work in character-building and in- 
tellectual culture, its legitimate, and most 
characteristic work. For, as Goethe says, 
‘‘Man exists, not for what he can accom. 
plish, but for what can be accomplished x 
him’; and character, the finished product of 
the life of man, is a truer measurement of his 
worth than of his achievements, 
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The New Unity. 


The fear felt at first by some, lest the 
emphasis placed on the thought side of 


church life might work ill to the religious 


side of young people, subsided at the auvent 
of the guild, which, in some instances, has 


superseded or surpassed the Unity Club,and 


in others assumed Unity Club work, and in 
most cases has become a valuable factor 
in the strengthening ot the church, and mul- 
tiplying its activities and its usefulness. 

Our study classes have in some cases 
given a hintto school boards. The high 
school in Chicago has recently adopted a 
course of study in English, with these feat- 
ures, besides the class-room study of for- 
mal rhetoric: first, the reading, outside of 
the school, of at least forty specified books 
each year; and secondly, the writing of at 
least five carefully prepared essays upon 
subjects connected with this reading. This 
is significant; and its heavy demands upon 
the time and thought of thoseyoung people 
are in line with the immense amount of 
literary work dome in many of owr Unity 
Clubs, with their higher treatment of litera- 
ture as an expression of the truths of life and 
the world, as seen by the master minds of 
many generatians. Indged, besides the in- 
tellectual help, we may weil make the study 
of literature serve as an object lesson in the 
conduct of life. This study is needed, also, 
to offset the spirit of frivolity and morally- 
weakening pleasures, sure to exist where 
more elevating entertainment is not pro- 
vided for in church or school life. It is 
needed for young people after graduating 
from the schools, to carry on aculture which 
should be as continuous as life itself. An 
important help in a well-conducted Unity 
Club isthe calling attention to, and the cull- 
ing of the best current //ferature for reading. 
What our young people, and our older peo- 
ple, too, are to read ought to be of sucha 
character as to stimulate pure and noble 
thought, and tend to elevate the standard 
of life, And the cultivation of a /terary 
taste for best reading, becomes a refining in- 
fluence in allthe departments of life, and 
helpsto build up strong and vigorous char- 
acter, andinthe advancement of intellect 
creates elevation and purification of thought 
and act, a higher conception, and a 
worthier appreciation of life. For in read- 
ing as in character-building, ‘‘not failure but 
low aim is crime.” So I would urge all 
churches to magnify the Unity Club, and to 
make it, asfar as possible, a strong factor in 
directing and ennobling the mind of youth, 
and exalting its ideals. And wherethis is 
strongly felt it will be an easy thing to or- 
ganize for such an exalted and exalting 
work! And so the influence of the study of 
literature on the minds of young people, 
giving enlargement andclearness to thought 
and intellect, will resultin re/igious breadth 
as well. Ignorance, the lack of intelligence, 
the uncultivated mind are great obstacles 
to Christian unity amongthe churches. It 
is those who climb tothe mountain tops 
that recognize each other; and so the well- 
furnished mind keeps out of sight, and leaves 
behind the little points of difference in be- 
lief, and the intellectual torch lights up the 
whole soul, which recognizes the fact of a. 
common brotherhood and God’s universal 
fatherhood. Feeling and emotion have their 
place in religious culture, but /rterature is 
non-dogmatic and non-sectarian, thought 
is cosmopolitan, and he who snows the ¢ruth 
is free. Here, then, is a strong argument 
for the study class or club in our churches. 
It is well understood by allof us who have 
had much to do in the organization of Unity 
Clubs, that there is no patent plan or secret 
or open device that becomes effectual in all 
cases or can be called best. Sometimes 
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they organize themselves, spring up volun. 
tarily, or grow out of a little reading circle, 
or a Shakespeare class, while at other times 
the pastor preaches on the subject, calls a 
formal meeting of the church, and a full and 
complete organization takes place, and a 
printed program is prepared for eight or 
ten months of the year, fortnightly or 
weekly. I have known successful clubs 
without any organization, even to having 
a Chairman, the only thing certain being 
the subject to be treated at the meeting. lf 
nobody wants aclub none can be had. £». 
thustasm can create a club. An awakened 
interest is indispensable. Then materia] 
materializes; literary taste and feeling are 
stirred, andit is a marvelhowthe onehundied 
members have been obtained, and with what 
avidity young and old devour Browning or 
Shakespeare or write essays. 

There are times when organization is ¢asy, 
and times when nothing is Aarder. It is easy 
for a new minister to start most anything; 
but he soon finds that nothing runs long of 
itself, and that the price of success in this, 
as in most otherthings, means work, wisdom 
and weariness. Sometimes a gain is gotten 
by change of method, by change of officers, 
by giving the responsihility into the hands 
of the executive or a special committee, but 
more often by dividing up work and respon- 
sibility, and getting as many as possible to 
study and work and devise. Not unfre- 
quently taking up sard study increases 
interest; again, giving up- books alto- 
gether and taking up amusements, whist 
and dancing,—I am sorryto say,— running 
sociables for the parish, almost anything re- 
quiring no mentaletfort. Butinthis case 
the Unity Club idea is lost sight of, and it 
should yield its name with the abandonment 
ofits true purpose and work. If pleasure 
and fun must be had, instead of making a 
business of whist, ¢, g., try to find recreation 
of mind in and through study and thought. 
Any one who has tried thisin earnest has 
learned the secret of true pleasure, ~ 

I believe in close and careful organization 
and in making much of the Unity Club. If 
it isto succeed it must have a A/ace ofits own 
inthe lifeofthe church. It must havea 
regular, stated time forits meetings. Every- 
thing about it should mean something, and 
every memberof the society should lend a 
hand toits welfare, join it, ask for, or be as- 
signed work. Itshould hold as regular and 
as important a place in the churchas does 
the Sunday School, or the ladies society, or 
the alliance. One of the greatest foestothe 
Unity» Club, as to all church work, is the 
fast multiplying general club life, brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, social and patriotic 
organizations. There are more than a score 
of these besides half a dozen churches in 
some little towns. The church suffers, and 
its work wanes because of this outlay of 
strength, money and enthusiasm in outside 
organizations. Thechurch should de frst, 
and orders and cards should step aside 
for the greater and truer work of read- 
ing and study and thought. When the 
Unity Club gets its right place and appreci- 
ation in the church, it will be to it a right 
arm. 

The church should be organized, or re- 
organized, with the Unity Club asa power, 
as a factor to give dignity and strength to 
its position and culture to its members. The 
club should not only be a feeder to the 
church, it should be an organic part of the 
church, and should report at the church's 
annual meeting; and whetherit raises money, 
fosters and regulates pleasure, or taxes the 
intellect, it should be asa part of the church, 
working for itas a whole. It must never be 
organized as something independent of the 
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church. That might result in making it an 
injury, drawing off, instead of attaching the 
members closer to it. 

Then, again, ¢he club itse/f should be 
thoroughly organized and officered, and set 
and kept to work. The work should be laid 
out for the season, and the program printed 
with topics for the entire period chosen, and 
day and date and leader, reader or speaker or 
singer ready to fallinto proper line and order. 
And in making out a program for the year, 
remember it will be found easier to do hard 
work than /ight work. The greatest enthu- 
siasm I have ever known has been in a 
Browning class, laughed at first as a fad, and 
finally enjoyed as an inspiration. 

Then much, in Unity Club organization, 
depends upon a good leader. No one thing 
is so absolutely essential. A good leader, a 
successful organizer, such as Lloyd Jones 
or others I know of, could—wou/d make a 
success of a Unity Club in any church, and 
if members were not to be had he could be 
the club himself. The leader may be the 
minister or a layman; and always the pastor 
should be sympathetic and thrill with his 
‘enthusiasm any lagging spirit, any indiffer- 
ent halting inthe ranks of any branch of 
church work or life. 

But the most discouraging time is when 
one year, or two years have passed, and the 
Emerson, the Shakespeare, or the Browning 
or other section loses interest or enthusiasm, 
and all gets to be an old story. How toget 
the old zeal, the earnest heart and willing 
hand—that is the question. Sometimes let 
the matter rest, and it will awake in its own 
due time. Or, again, reverse everything. 
Engage in something easier, or harder, take 
up the workof charity, start a dramaticclub, 
a debating club,—anything to bring back 
the old life. Let all be in earnest, loyal to 
club and church, and success follows. 

The ultimateand highest value ofthe Unity 
Club, in a church, is to aid religion by clarify- 
ing and strengthening thought, and furnishing 
an uplift to all better things. The late Phillip 
Gilbert Hammerton said that‘‘the essence of 
intellectual living does not reside in ex/en/ 
of science, but in a constant preference of 
higher thought over lower thought; and this 
preference may be the habit of a mind which 
has not any considerable amount of informa- 
tion.”” Itis not erudition that makes the 
intellectual mind, but a sort of wirtuve that 
delights in a vigorous and beautiful ¢Ainking; 
just as mora/ virtue delights in beautiful and 
vigorous conduct. And thisisthe excellence 
of the Unity Club, that it exercises itself in 
the highest and best truth as an aid to 
thought and conduct, in which it finds a 
broader communion with the facts of life and 
the world. Pitiable is the intellectual and 
moral condition of that church or community 
which finds its pleasures in the ordinary 
superficial amusements. 

Ina word, organize, or reorganize, the 
church, with Unity Club and Guild as vital or- 
ganic parts, to give to it a working force on 
‘the fntellectual and moral side of life; and 
*sittt clear.thinking is an aid to high living, 
we’ wiy'webive large room, and place 
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and all lighter debilitating amusements, and 
enter with high purpose and fresh zeal the 
inviting field of /:/erature, the tide of inspir- 
ation and joy thus created would never re- 
turn to the low ebb of the intellectual bar- 
renness and contentedness of their- former 
State. 
<> -- 
Clearer are the skies above, 
And more quiet is the sea; 


Each low wind is full of love, 

Our own vale is blooming free;— 
, 7 — 

Dryness flushing into green, 


Warm delight where frost hath been, 
lor spring cometh tenderly. 
—Adam of St. Victor, 12th Century. 
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Two Naturalists: Frank Bolles and 
Bradford Torrey. 


BY HENRY BARRETT LEARNED, 


The group of literary naturalists has 
always been small. It would take few words 
to enumerate the writers who, since the days 
of Gilbert White, have written well on out- 
of-door topics. Among Americans John 
Burroughs needs nointroduction. ‘‘Pepac- 
ton’’ and ‘*‘Wake-Robin’’ have carried this 
genial lover of nature into thousands of 
homes. Has he not helped us to become 
familiar with the beauties of birds, of flowers, 
and also of men? We know the region of 
the Catskills though we have not seen the 
river Pepacton and the head-waters of the 
Delaware. We may notenjoy Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry. At any rate we shall never 
forget that Whitman and Burroughs were 
friends,for what acharming account Mr, Bur- 
roughs has given us of the poet of democracy. 
But it istothe latest volumes oftwo younger 
men that I wish to call attention, men be- 
longing to the literary naturalists of today, 
of whom Mr. Burroughs is so notable an 
example. 

Readers of the magazines will have seen 
frequently the names of Frank Bolles and 
Bradford Torrey. Many of their papers have 
appeared first in the A/¢/antic Monthly. Each 
writer, without making pretensions as acon- 
tributor to the science of birds or flowers, 
has in his own fashion recorded what he has 
seen in the world of nature, atthe sametime 
not forgetting the world of man. This sort 
of writing is at times infinitely refreshing. 
‘‘Ten thousand things (says Mr. Torrey) we 
have fretted ourselves about, uselessly or 
worse. But to have lived in the sun, to 
have loved natural beauty, to have felt the 
majesty of trees, to have enjoyed the sweet- 
ness of flowers and the music of birds,—so 
much, at least, is not vanity nor vexation of 
spirit.” 

The latest collection of Mr. Torrey’s 
papers, A Florida Sketch- Book, is an account 
of rambles along portions of the eastern 
coast of Florida, from Jacksonville as 
far south as Lake Monroe (Sanford) by 
way of St. Augustine, Daytona and New 
Smyrna, and in the neighborhood of Talla- 
hassee. It records the sights and inci- 
dents of a ten weeks’ visit extending from 
February well into April. Mr. Torrey calls 
himself a naturalistic idler, and certainly 
his writings have all the delightfulness of 
leisure. He treats you asa close friend,and 


_reveals himself gontinually. His pagesbristle 
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are natural and sometimes amusing. Among 
the birds he is quite at his best. None seems 
to escape his quick eye. Few were the speci. 
mens of birds or of flowers which he sought 
and found not. Indeed he would contess 
that he is somewhat of a hobbyist'so far as 
birds and flowers are concerned, and that he 
cares more fr the sight of a new bird than 
for all the laws and customs of ordinary po. 
liteness. Once in Florida having come upon 
a blue grosbeak, a bird about which he ‘‘had 
felt fifteen years of curiosity,’’ he was in- 
tently watching it when a friendly horseman 
rode near him, With southern courtesy the 
rider greeted Mr. Torrey, and never dreamed 
that the northern bird-hunter was loading 
him with curses and calling him all manner 
of names because of the interruption. Well, 
at any rate, our naturally undemonstrative 
friend saved his reputation! 

Mf. Torrey’s good genius always took him 
to ‘‘birdy” spots. If he wandered by the 
railroad track, a thrasher was certain to sit 
(apparently for this bird-lover’s benefit) on 
the telegraph wire, and a mocking-bird would 
sing near by its very best solo. In the pine 
lands near St. Augustine he came across 
what were three noveltiesto him, the brown. 
headed nut-hatch, the red-cockaded wood. 
pecker, and the pine-wood sparrow. The 
sparrow he first met with on a Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘*Timeand tune could hardly have 
been in truer accord. The hour was of the 
quietest, the strain was of the simplest, and 
the bird sang as if he were dreaming.” Loi- 
tering down the St. John’s river, with an in- 
genuous boy as oarsman, Mr. Torrey passed 
the ‘‘usual variety’ of herons—great blue 
herons, little blue herons, Louisiana herons 
and night herons. Savanna sparrows ap- 
peared in the prairie lands through which 
the river meanders. Meadow larks piped 
familiarly to northern ears. Elsewhere he 
heard the note of a hermit-thrush, ‘‘a voice 
to reach the soul.’’ Along the beach at 
Daytona gannets were Seen occasionally, and 
gulls and terns swept overthe waves not far 
from shore. MHerea hungry eagle pursued 
a fish-hawk with its prey,—a dramatic 
episode with a doubtful ending, ‘‘though 
(writes Mr. Torrey) I would have wagered 
a trifle on the old white-head, the bird of 
Washington.” 

A rambler in Florida could hardly over- 
look the flowers, though the state, notwith- 
standing its name,has few striking varieties. 
What Mr. Torrey says of them are oditer 
dicta—he could not study his favorites, the 
birds, without noting their haunts and their 
special tastes, In the flat woods (of par- 
ticular interest to him) he has recorded the 
abundance of violets(wvio/a cucu//ata), orange- 
colored dandelions, butterworth and black- 
berry. Theyellow wood-sorrel (oxalis) he 
could not fail to notice, and the creeping 
white houstonia. A stalk of golden-rod in 
full bloom in February seems t a north- 
erner strangely anachronistic. Heseldom 
loses an opportunity to write of the trees, 
such as the live-oak, the red cedar and the 
cypress. A Florida swamp, with all its 
variety of life, of course appealed to him. 
The shell-roads were a novelty. And the 
stretches of sand hills and downs naturally 
suggested the arenarious reaches of Cape 
Cod. 

Such writing takes you out of doors, and 
shows you much of the beauty of the 
Florida world. But let us turn from this 
land of swamp and the palmetto, and 

under a new guide get a glimpse of a coun- 
try in the north. All who knew Frank 
Bolles either as the secretary for the 
past decade of Harvard University, or as 
a writer on New England birds and scenery, 


will be glad of this last volume of studies— 
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From Blomidon to Smoky and Other Papers. 
Sincerely must they regret his death (which 
occurred somewhat over a year ago at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts) at an age when 
most men are but beginning their careers. 

Frank Bolles was nothing if not vigorous 
in what he wrote and did, His writings 
never hint at the amount of task-work which 
for nine months as secretary ofa great insti- 
tution he performed so well. Yet they be- 
tray his strong personality, his activity and 
his method. Heis not so ready to reveal 
his moods as is Bradford Torrey. Though 
he makes frequent use of the first person, he 
succeeds remarkably in drawing the reader’s 
attention to the object rather thanto himself. 
His style is straightforward and running; 
there is an inevitableness about it which is 
masterly. He had a sure eye for points of 
character in landscape. His descriptions 
of the provinces, though short, are wonder- 
fully vivid, and full of his own true feeling. 
He had that rare combination—scientific 
precision and method united to poetical 
sentiment and glow. 


Ona July day—all tasks left behind— 
you find Mr. Bolles in the Nova Scotia coun- 
try, at Yarmouth ‘‘near the southern tip,” 
Thence you will gladly follow him to Digby 
somewhat farther up the coast, as hesketches 
from the flying train the country along the 
way,—the swamps of larch and spruce, the 
tangles of briers, and the rock-rimmed 
ponds. Onward his journey took him to- 
ward Annapolis through wild scenery near 
Bear River. Again we hear of the hlue 
heron, this time flying from the sands, and 
flapping away fromthe train. ‘‘Marvelous 
flocks of peep rose, careened, flashing like 
silver, wheeled and alighted once more on 
good feeding ground.” By way ofthe dash- 
ing, dancing Gaspereaux, and Blomidon, 
‘simple, majestic, inspiring,’ a mountain 
overlooking the basin of Minas, he wentto 
Halifax. A hot day ortwo inthis quaint 
city, with its suggestions of Her Majesty’s 
rule, and Mr. Bolles continued northward 
past Acadieand Tracadie, Tignish and Anti- 
gonishthrough arocky country with scarcely 
an interesting feature. On the first of 
August he crossed the Gut of Canso, and 
found new pleasure in the Cape Breton 
scenery,—especially in the neighborhood of 
the Bras d’ Or Lakes. He wrote of these 
lakes as part of a paradise—‘‘alake, yet the 
sea with its restless jelly-fish; the sea, yet a 
land-locked basin surrounded by graceful 
hills, trim farm lands, and dark forests of 
spruce and balsam.’’ Stopping a day here 
ora day there he reached, at length Cape 
Smoky and its mountain, ‘‘the monarch of 


’the northern seas,’’ and went thence to his 


ultima Thule, the village of Ingonish. This 
is the journey from which the volume takes 
its name. 

Mr. Bolles was at his best in describing the 
broad features of this northernland. He 
delayed not long at any pointin Nova Scotia 
or Cape Breton Island, yet he niakes you feel 
familiar with the people, the birds and 
flowers, the mountains and the sea. He goes 
much less into details than Mr. Torrey—he 
could hardly becalled a naturalistic zd/er. 
His comments upon |men and things show 
him to be somewhatS more a man of the 
world than Mr. Torrey— in touch with vari- 
ous conditions of men. Occasionally Mr. 
Torrey isa bit cynical. Mr. Bolles never 
suggests the cynic. You will look for his 
musings upon men as for gems, for they are 
often and often remarkably fine. Standing 
alone in a strange canyon, to which he had 
gone as early as four o’clock in the morning, 
hethus mused: ‘‘Manisa masterful figure 
in the drama of creation, but he isnot all, 
nor even half, what the world has long been 
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taught to consider him. Perhaps he has 
been studied too much; certainly nature, un- 
spoiled by his greed, has not been studied 
enough. Standing alone in that fair soli- 
tude, as much alone as on some atoll ina 
distant sea, I felt as though I[ might know 
man better, see him in stronger contrast 
and clearer lights, if 1 could live apart from 
him longer in such still, calm, holy places as 
Indian Brook Canyon.”’ 

Besides these papers on Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton there are others of a more 
limited character. One paper treats ina 
delightful way of the habits of some pet 
owls; another is entitled ‘‘Individuality in 
Birds”’; and athird is an account of some 
humming-birds in the neighborhood of 
Chocorua, New Hampshire, where Mr. 
Bolleshad his summer home. In ‘‘Up the 
Chimney” we have Mr. Bolles’s description 
of the way he studied a pair of chimney 
swifts. ‘Lying flat upon my backon my 
bedroom floor, with my head in the fireplace, 
pillowed upon the andirons, and my gaze 
directed intently up the chimney, I watched, 
hour by hour, the strange domestic doings 
of two of my tenants.”’ No pains were too 
great to take if only he could make a new 
discovery regarding the birds; no position 
was too undignified. In reaching certain 
conclusions about the habits of yellow- 
breasted woodpeckers, tothe effect that these 
birds bored trees primarily for the sap 
(hence the name saf-sucker by which Mr. 
Bolles chose to call them), and not chiefly 
to get the insects which naturally were at- 
tracted by the sweet exudation, he made 
many curious experiments, and spent one 
day (July 23, 1890) lying onthe ground con- 
cealed by thespreading branches of a beech- 
tree from 9A. M. until 6:30 P.M., going home 
only for dinner, watching closely the doings 
of his friends. ‘*My watch (hewrote) hung 
from atwig before my eyes, while equipped 
with pencil and paper, I took notes of all 
that occurred from minute to minute 
throughout the day.” He recorded abouta 


hundred and thirty observations in his note- 
book. 
* » 7 * 

After several hours with these genial 
guides in Florida andin Nova Scotia, we 
are sure you will come back to the everyday 
world cenvinced that there never was more 
fruitful study than that carried on inthe 
open air. It is for waking us up to the 
beauties of the life about us that John Bur- 
roughs, Bradford SEPP and Frank Bolles 
deserve our thanks, 


et 


The Choice of Books. 


I wish to consider the spirit in which lit- 
erary friendships should be formed, so that 
they may become anenduring source of hap- 
piness through life. One part of my advice 
is the importance of taking no advice what- 
ever. That is a recommendation that hasa 
good chance of being accepted. I would 
lay down at the beginning a good general 
principle—all books are good, exceptions 
being excepted, as a lawyer would say. Some 
people have drawn up a list of the hundred 
best books, and there is no doubt the num- 
ber of literary masterpieces is small and can 
be contained ina moderate library. The 
accepted doctrine is to cultivate familiarity 
with the great masterpieces; but there is 
another consideration, that the power of 
appreciating great works is of slow acqui- 
sition, the result rather of training than of 
something to start with. Literature is itself 
life, or rather the embodiment of living 
thought, and is useful as long as it stimu- 
lates a living process, and keeps the intel- 

lect alert. Our aim should be to pierce 
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through the crust of old-fashioned language, 
and reach the immortal core from which 
light and heat are still imparted. But the 
first condition of literary study is not to 
simulate. Better say at once that Shakes- 
peare bores you, than allow him to be 
crammed down jour throat by German 
critics or Englishmonomaniacs. A genuine 
love of the great masterpieces is not the 
Starting point, but the ultimate reward. 
The imagination of great authors is often 
fired by books now quite forgotten. lecople 
should take the path most pleasing to them. 
When once a man isnaturalized inany State of 
the great republic of letters heis more or less a 
citizen of the whole federal region. The 
great advantage of a lover of literature is 
that he can admire those whodiffer from him 
as much as those with whom he agrees. 
The study of literature must go with the 
faculty of enjoyment. Love should precede, 
or, at any rate, accompany the labor. But 
to understand a great man fully one must 
understand his time, and that develops an 
inclination for what may seem drudgery.— 
Leslie Stephen. 


—_—__—__—--- 


The Origin and Development of Sacri- 
fices Among the Hebrews. 


The origin of the sacrifice is to be found 
in an innate, irresistible impulse of the hu- 
man heart to establish arelation of. peace 
and good-will with the supernatural forces 
of the universe. Sacrifices are therefore al- 
most co-extensive with the existence of man 
on earth. The Pentateuch is thus thoroughly 
consistent when it represents the sons of the 
first human pair as offering sacrifices. Very 
suggestively it refers the origin of the offer- 
ing of Abel not to any direct divine com- 
mand, butto a subjective impulse that stirred 
his heart, to outwardly express his pious ac- 
knowledgment of divine protection (Gen. 
iv. 3,4). The Talmud even claims that 
Adam presented offerings, and that theskins 
in which he and Eve were clothed were 
those of sacrificial victims (Talmud Sabb. 28 
b. Chulhia 60a). Noah, the father of the 
new human family, after his miraculous sal- 
vation from the waters of the flood, offered a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving (Gen. viil. 20). 

The presentation of sacrifices among the 
Hebrews may, by the light of analogy to 
other nations, be referred back to the very 
dawn of their history. Sacrifice and worship 
were of synonymous signification. Wherever 
the expression is used with respect to the 
patriarchs ‘‘there he called upon the name 
of the Lord,’’ we find coupled with it the 
erection of asacrificial altar (see Gen. xii. 7, 
8; Ri. 45 36¢ KEI. 99S MMi. Fy 133 BRE: 95; 
XXXill. 20; xxxv. 7). Whenever the occasion 
presents itself whether, it be one of submis- 
sion or of gratitude, the patriarchs presenta 
sacrifice (see Gen, xil. 7; xill. 18; xxi. 33; 
XXVi. 25; XXX1. 54; XXXI11l. 20;xXxxXv. I, 7; xlvl. 
I). 

only on two occasions do we find in the 

narrative of these primitive times, a reference 
to a direct command from deity on the sub- 
ject of sacrifice, viz.,with the offering of Isaac 
(Gen. xxii. 2) and the altar that Jacob built 
at Beth-E1 in fulfilment of his previous vow 
(Gen. xxxv. 1; cf. xxvill. 10-22). Inall the 
other instances the sacrifice is the sponta- 
neous expression of devout gratitude and of 
humble submission. We may fairly infer 
from the common erection of altars that there 
was a more frequent sacrificial] observance 
than is specifically described. The question 
that Isaac put tohisfather onthat memorable 
journey to Moriah’s height, ‘‘where is the 
lamb for the burnt-offering?”’ testifies to the 
_dad’s familiarity with the rite (Gen. xxii. 7). 

In studying the account given by the book 
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of Genesis of patriarchal sacrifices, certain 
general facts of the utmost importance in a 
consideration of the development of the He- 
brew sacrificial ritual stand out boldly. In 
the first place, there are no regulations or- 
daining a fixed procedure in the presenta- 
tions ot offerings. The sacrifices must be to 
Jehovah, this 1s the only requirement 
(comp.Gen. xiv. 18-20; Exod. xviii. 12). But 
both the time and the mvudus operandi are left 
to the individual. In the second place, a 
priesthood is utterly unknown. Each man 
performs hisown sacerdotal rites. Abraham, 
{saac and Jacob build altars promiscuously, 
and direct purifications for themselves and 
their households whenever the occasion re- 
quires it. Thirdly, Genesis is utterly silent 
as to any one place of exclusive leyitimacy 
in sacrifice. Wherever they chance to come, 
the patriarchs build an altar and hold inter- 
course with the deity. (Gen. viii. 20; xxviil. 
18, 19; Xxxi. 54; xlv. 1; Exod, xx.24; xxiv.4 ) 
The utter absence of formalism and of 
technique is in entire agreement with a 
primitive society,characterized by simplicity 
and freedom in religious life. 

But when we turn to the Biblical records 
that describe the history of the Hebrews in 
times posterior to the patriarchs and their 
immediate descendants, the matter of wor- 
ship appears under a new light. With the 
Exode a new chapter in the history of wor- 
ship that differs radically from all that has 
preceded, is begun. 

Whether sacrifices like those offered by 
the patriarchs were presented by the He- 
brews in Egypt cannot with any certainty be 
ascertained. The records themselves give no 
information. They describe but very cur- 
sorily the four hundred years of the Egyptian 
period. The accounts given by Manetho, 
Chalremon, Lysimachus, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Tacitus and other ancient historians are too 
distorted by prejudice and fanaticism to be 
regarded as authoritative. (See Kettel, Ge- 
schichte der Hebraer, I, 166 Brugsch,Egypt 
under the Pharoahs, p. ro4 ff. Lengerke, 
Kena an I, p. 360.) But it seems more than 
likely that the Hebrews imitated the Egyp- 
tian masters, and offered sacrifices to 
heathen deities. The book of Joshua does 
indeed clearly intimate that idols were wor- 
shiped by the Hebrews in Egypt: ‘‘Now 
therefore fear the Lord, and put 
away the gods which your fathers served be- 
yond the river and in Egypt.’’ (Josh. xxiv. 
14.) Ezekiel speaks in a similar strain, 
‘“AndI said unto them . . . defile not 
yourselves with theidols of Egypt . but 
they hearkened not untome .. . and 
did not forsake the idols of Egypt. (Ezek. 
xx. 7, 8. See Strack-Zockler JDeuterono- 
mium und Josua, p. 202. ) 

In the so-called Mosaic cultus, the simple 
worship of the patriarchs is supplanted by a 
very complicated, centralized, and gorgeous 
System. Parts of Exodus- (from chapter 
25 onward), all of Leviticus, and a large 
part of Numbers deal almost exclusively 
with sacrificial regulations. They give a 
minute classification of the offerings and a 
detailed description of the procedure which 
mist be scrupulously adhered to, while in 
the eirlier records, the manner of presenta- 
tion is left to individual option. Instead of 
an indiscriminate choice of sacrificial places, 
we have in the middle books of, the Bible, 
One prescribed place where alone™sacrifices 
Can he offered. An especial class is given 
chary+ of thesacrificial ritual,—a priesthood 
is instituted and the sacrificial times and 
seasons are definitely fixed. And most signi- 
ficant of all, the new ritual is represented 
as having been revealed to Moses by Jehovah 
himself, and not as being handed down 
from ancestral times (see Exod, xxiv. 12). 


The New Unity. 


The sacrifices are no longer the result of a 
subjective impulse; they are demanded by 
Jehovah. It is the institution established 
by the Sinaitic revelation. The technique 
of the sacrifice has become the one all-im- 
portant consideration. This new legislation 
so developed, crystalized and comprehen- 
sive comes stamped with the signet ring of 
Moses as itsauthor under divine instruction. 

The momentous question, therefore, con- 
fronts us, is the sacrificial cult as embraced 
in the middle books of the Bible, the crea- 
tion of Moses? Secondly, is the account of 
sacrifice there outlined and purporting to 
have been carried out in Mosaic times, his- 
torically true? The question before us is 
fraught not alone with the most serious dif- 
ficulties, but is one that demands an honest, 
sincere spirit, Biblical criticism dare not 
be ruthless and destrov merely for the sake 
of destroying. Totouch with impure hands 
that spiritual treasure house, the Bible, 
from whence man has derived his noblest 
gems of truth and right, is not alone a blas- 
phemy against God and the spirit of justice, 
but a heinous crime against man. The 
Biblical critic must never forget that he is 
standing on holy ground. 

If a fixed code on the subject of sacrifice 
existed in Mosaic times, bearing the seal of 
divine command, then we are justified in 
demanding that the manner and kinds of 
sacrifice described in the historical and pro- 
phetical books of the Bible, which deal with 
periods later than Moses, shall evince a 
knowledge of and an obedience to that code. 

Let us investigate the historical books 
first. Are the sacrifices mentioned therein 
in agreement as to rite, manner of presenta- 
tion, persons officiating and place of sacri- 
fice with the laws of the Mosaic ritual? If 
they differ radically, then there is no escape 
from the conclusion that in the times cov- 
ered by those records, a Mosaic ritual, as 
described in the middle books of the Bible, 
did not exist. 

Our demand may be declared unjust be- 
cause during the time of the Judges, Samuel 
and Kings the contact with surrounding 
heathen nations would tend to obliterate 
the Mosaic ritual and overlay it with idola- 
trous practices. Granting this, we are still 
justified in demanding that at least traces of 
the Mosaic ritual be found, if such a ritual 
had existed and been observed. The pious 
leaders even in those turbulent times would 
surely seek to revive in its salient features 
at least, a system of worship hallowed by 
the sacred name of Moses, Can we discover 
a knowledge of an earlier established 
Mosaic ritual? 

There is a discrepancy in the first place, 
between the Levitical law and the praxis in 
the historical books with respect to the 
idea of sacrifice. In the Mosaic code, the 
ritualis of paramount importance. Sacri- 
fices must be offered in a certain established 
way to prove efficacious. They must be 
presented at a centralsanctuary. (Levit. 
i. 33441. 15 Vii. 12; 1x. 2, 4, 5; x11. 0; xv. 14; 
XVi. 7; XVii. 2; x1x. 21.) To offer a sacrific® 
in any other way entails serious punish- 
ments. To slaughter an animal in any 
other manner than that prescribed, is equiv- 
alent to blood-shedding. (Levit. xii. 3, 5.) 

Turning to the historical books, we find 
indeed that sacrifices were offered in accord- 
ance with a fixed ceremony (see Judg. 11. 5; 
xiii. 16;1 Sam. i, 3, 21; 111. 14; 1x. 13; II Sam. 
Vi. 28, 17: 1 K.. &. OSGi ee 4; & $3 03 BS. ii. 
20; xvi. 13), but as Wellhausen says, ‘‘the 
antithesis is not between rite and non-rite 
but between sacrifice to Jehovah and sacri- 
fice to strange gods, the reverse of what we 
find inthe Levitical law.’’ Gideon presents 


a sacrifice in the most primitive manner. 
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(Judg. vi. 19, 21.) So do Saul (I Sam. 
xiv. 35) and Elisha (I K, xix. 21). But 
these simple offerings are regarded no less 
praiseworthy, for the important point is to 
whom the sacrifices are brought, not how 
they are brought. 

The Mosaic law ordains that burnt-offer- 
ings shall consist of ma/e offerings (Levit. 
1. 3, 10) yet the Levites, on the return of the 
ark out of the power of the Philistines, 
sacrifice cows as burnt-offerings (I Sam. vi. 
14). The law commands that the age ofa 
burnt-offering must be above one year 
(Levit. ix. 3; xii. 6) but Samuel offers a 
sucking lamb. (1 Sam. vu. g.) The daily 
offering according to Exodus consisted ofa 
burnt-offering and a Mincha presented both 
inthe morning and in the evening (Exod. 
xx1x. 38, 40), but in the time of Elijah it ap- 
pears there was only a morning offering. 
(II K. 111. 20.) The Syrian general, Naaman, 
it is to be presumed, followed his native 
Syrian ritual, yet the legitimacy of his offer- 
ing is unquestioned, since he presents it to 
Jehovah. 

It appears, therefore, that while the Mosaic 
ritual hinges the legality of the sacrifice on 
the manner of presentation, the historical 
books base it on the deityto whom it is 
offered—presented to Jehovah, it is accepted; 
presented toa heathen god, it is rejected. 

There is a discrepancy between the Penta- 
teuchal regulations and the historical records 
with respect to the place chosen for sacrifice. 
The Pentateuchal law insists that ail sacri- 
fices must take place at the one sanctuary 
which alone is invested with sanctity, and to 
Sacrifice at any other place is certair to 
arouse the divine wrath (Levit. xvii. 16). 

In the historical books, we can find no 
reference to one place of exclusive sanctity. 
Hardly a place is mentioned in the books of 
Judges and Samuel at which we have not 
some reference to the erection of an altar and 
the presentation of sacrifice. Inthe city of 
Shiloh, there stood asanctuary to which 
Joshua is said to have conveyed the taber- 
nacle and the ark, and he is said to have pro- 
hibited the building of an altar anywhere 
else (see Josh. xviii. 1; xix. 51; Xxii. 9; xVi. 
19, 22). Butin fact Shiloh did not possess 
any exclusive legitimacy. At other places 
as well, the Israelites assembled and offered 
sacrifice. At Schechern (Josh. xxiv. 1), at 
Gilgal( 1] Sam. ii. 15;xv. 18,21), at Mizpahin 
Gilead (Judg. xxi. 11), at Mizpah in Ben- 
jamin (Judg. xx. 1), at Ophrah (Judg. vi. 
11-20, 26), at Beth-El, Beersheba and He- 
bron (judg. xx. 18; II Sam. xv. 7,9), at 
Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1, 10), and at many other 
places, sacrifices were offered, and the peo- 
ple met ‘ before the Lord.”’ The offensive 
word ‘‘high-place’’ is again and again em- 
‘ployed in the book of Samuel in the most 
innocent manner, and Samuel himself pre- 
sides over a sacrificial feast at the high-place 
of his city (I Sam. ix.12, comp. Deut. xii. 
13). 
With the building of the Temple by Sol- 
omon, anewchapter in the history of worship 
is opened. Jerusalem became the political 
center, which in turn gave an impulse to 
centralization of worship. But side by side 
with the Jerusalem temple, there existed as 
formerly numerous high-places at which sac- 
rifices were offered and such conduct was 
not regarded as in the least reprehensible. 
In almost every town a high-place could be 
found and Solomon built an altar outside of 
Jerusalem (I K. 1x. 25; xi. 7, 8). Elijah, the 
zealous champion of Jehovah, bitterly com- 
plains that the high-places have been de- 
stroyed, and rebuilt on Mt. Carmel the altar 
that had been demolished (I K. xviii. 32). 
Elisha, his successor, builds an altar when 
called to his office and offered the oxen with 
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which he was plowing as a sacrifice. Allthe 
successors of Solomon, the kings of both 
kingdoms, prophets, priests and people rear 
innumerable altars, apparently utterly igno- 
rant of any law that strenuously ftorbade 
such conduct. Solomon sacrifices in Gideon 
and is rewarded by a divine revelation (I K. 
iii. 5). David offers sacrifice on the thresh- 
ing tloor of Aravnah, and is directed to do 
so by a heavenly voice ({1 Sam. xxiv. 25). 
‘‘Men worshiped at Beth-El and at Jerusa- 
lem, but these were not the only gates of 
heaven. Many such existed,” says Wellhau- 
sen. Not one place, but the entire land was 
deemed as consecrated soil (see Il K. v.17). 
Righteous kings like Joash, Asa, Amayjia 
and Jotham made no efforts to abolish the 
high-places (see I K. xv. 14; II K. xii. 4; 
xiv. 4). Itis true that we find that every 
king after Solomon is reprimanded for hav- 
ing permitted the high-places, but inI K,iii. 
2, we read ‘‘the people offered sacrifices up- 
on the high-places, because no house to Je- 
hovah had yet been built.” We see there- 
fore the cause of the defection. When the 
house of the Lord had been reared, the law 
forbidding the erection of other places of 
worship came into existence (comp. I K. 
Vili. 16). 

What is the one conclusion to which all 
these facts point? If we find that sturdy 
champions of Jehovah, like Samuel, Elijah, 
Gideon, Manoah, that kings, prophets, 
priests and people offered sacrifice an any 
place and felt no hesitancy in rearing many 
altars, are we not justifiedin concluding that 
they knew nothing of a law, conferring on 
one place exclusive sanctity? (Comp. Exod. 
Xxix. 42; Levit. 1. 3; ill. 1; 1V. 4; 1x. 2; xii. 6; 
XV. 14, 29; XVi. 7; XV11. 2,6; x1x. 21; Deut. 
xii. 13.) Is it to be imagined that had they 
known of a Mosaic law rendering their pro- 
cedure culpable, they would have dared to 
do so? Clearly then, no law existed.—Rassi 
Rupo.teH GRossMAN, D.D., in The Reform 
Advocate, 


en imme 


VerRY many of the lower order of creatures 
are said to live without sleep. Many short- 
lived insects do so, and fishes are not gen- 
erally supposed to enjoy sleep, although 
many species do periodically rest for about 
a couple of hours at a time. Experiments 
have shown that the salmon, pike, goldfish 
and angler fish do not sleep at all. Fishes 
have no eyelids like the higher mammailia, 
and their brain is very small in proportion to 
their size. Animals which have no real 
brain cannot be said to enjoy true sleep, 
the chief feature of whichis the cessation 
of automatic activity of the brain. On the 
other hand, there are some animals which 
obtain an excessive amount of sleep, such 
as snails, which have been known to sleep 
forfour years at a time. 


A RECENT number of the FAxaminer, a 
Baptist publication, speaking of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, says editorially: 
‘(Ite did the gravest injustice to the char- 
acter of God, presenting him in the light of 
one who, regardless of misery, regardless 
even of justice, simply sought for some one 


~ onwhom what in man would be called venge- 


ance must be satiated. Our theology has 
grown more simple, more wise, more rever- 
ent, more Scriptural. And the more recent 
view is vastly more effective, because it allies 
with it the moral natureofman. If penalty 
is inflicted by the fiat of God, man may find 
ground forcomplaint. He may say, not only, 
‘My punishment is greater than I can bear,’ 
but ‘My punishment is greater than | de- 
serve.’ But if his punishment is simply the 
direct result of his own life—if it is a part of 
his life—then, he must be speechless.’”’ 


The New Unity. 


Dare You? 


Doubting Thomas and loving John, 
Behind the others walking on:— 


“Tell me now, John, dare you be 
One of the minority? 

To be lonely in your thought, 
Never visited nor sought, 
Shunned with secret shrug, to go 
Thro’ the world esteemed its fue; 
To be singled out and hissed, 
Pointed at as one unblessed, 
Warred against in whispers faint, 
Lest the children catcha taint; 
To bear off your titles well, — 
Heretic and infidel? 

If you dare, come now with me, 


Fearless, confident, and free.’’ 


‘*Thomas, do you dare to be 
Of the great majority? 
To be only, asthe rest, 
With heaven’s common comforts blessed; 
To accept, in humble part, 
Truth thatshines on every heart; 
Never to be set on high, 
Where the envious curses fly; 
Never name or fame to find, 
Still out-stripped in soul and mind; 
To be hid, unless to God, 
As one grass-blade in the sod, 
Underfoot with millions trod? 
If you dare, come with us, be 
Lost in love’s great unity. 
—k. R. Sill. 


—> 


The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid!” 


What Makes A Christian? 


‘‘He may be a good man, but nota Chris- 
tian,’’ said a minister in this city not long 
since. To be good, then, does not make one 
a Christian. Then when the Psalmist 
hymned to God, ‘‘Thou art good and doest 
good; teach me Thy statutes,’’ he did not 
ascribe to God sufficient to make him a 
Christian nor pray for enough to make him- 
self a Christian. 

What quality in the divine nature can we 
imagine any higher than unqualified good- 
ness? Andcan man have in himself anything 
higher than the divine image? 

“OQ give thanks unto the Lord for He is 
good,’’ was the loftiest religious sentiment 
of the ancient Hebrew. In the New Testa- 
ment Jesus makes goodness the superlative 
quality of God, ‘‘There is none good but 
one, that is God.’’ Butto be a Christian, 
it is said, is to be something over and above. 
In this same connection Jesus said, ‘‘If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” But this is said to be ‘‘mere mor- 
ality.”’ Love to God and love to men con- 
stituted the whole of Jesus’s creed. ‘‘On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” Keep these and enter 
into life. This wassimple goodness. Good- 
ness is the gold of love. Jesus, therefore, 
according to the orthodox standard and 
definition, was a good man but not a Chris- 
tian; for ‘she may be a good man but nota 
Christian.” 

This theological Christianity came into 
the world three hundred years afterthe New 
Testament time, and added something over 
and above genuine goodness of heart to 
make a man worthy of the Christian name. 
And it added so much that neither God, nor 
Jesus, nor psalmists, nor prophets, nor 
apostles, come within the sphere of the defi- 
nition. It added a brand new theological 
scheme. None of the Biblical characters 
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ever heard of it or dreamed of it, and none 
but God could have forseen it. 

According to this new standard of a Chris. 
tian, Moses was not one, nor Isaiah, nor 
Jeremiah, nor Daniel, nor Micah, who said, 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy,and to walk humbly 
with thy God.”’ This was ‘‘mere moral. 
ity.’”’ Peter was not a Christian, according 
to the definition. He was so mistaken as to 
say, ‘‘Ofa truth | perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but thatin every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous. 
ness is accepted with Him.” Righteousness 
is nothing but ‘‘mere morality.” Peter was 
not a Christian. This doctrine was not 
Christian doctrine. Peter did not know what 
modern theological Christianity is. For he 
said in his epistle, ‘‘And who is he that will 
harm youif ye be followers of that which is 
good?’’ Peter seemed to think that a good 
man was perfectly safe. He evidently 
thought that goodness would save a man, 
and that it made him a Christian. Goodness 
in manis Godin man, The good soul shall 
shine forever like astar. The good soul 
shall gem the breast ofeternity, Its warmth 
and sweetness and fragrance shall forever 
endure. It wears the Divine image. Intrin- 
sic goodness is the gold of love. Goodness 
and love are the true Christian creed. We 
do not assume too much when we assume 
that Jesus knew what made a Christian. 
And he said, ‘‘By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, that ye love one 
another.’’ Love isintrinsic goodness. To 
say, then, ‘‘He may be a good man, but not 
a Christian,’’ is morethana blunder. ‘‘Good 
and uprightis the Lord; therefore will he 
teach sinners in the way.’” Goodness makes 
a Christian. 

—Rev. A. N. Atcott, at Freeport, T/l. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS, who is undoubtedly 
well advised in all ecclesiastical matters, 
has not only declined to promulgate the de. 
cree ordering Roman Catholics to leave the 
Oddfellows, Sons of Temperance and 
Knights of Pythias, but has suggested to 
his subordinate clergy that they say nothing 
uponthe subject for the present. Itis un- 
derstood that necessary steps have been 
taken to secure reconsideration of the de- 
cree, and that itsreversal, on more complete 
evidence, is assured. 


THE ancient Persians were taught three 
things: To-ride, to fight, and to speak the 
truth. A Persian could not engage in trade, 
for no one could trade and speak the truth. 
Moderns believethis of our present business 
world, but let business be elevated where it 
should be and will be, and its science and 
ethics taught and understood, and doubtless 
commerce and trade can be made quite as 
honorable as any other profession when 
guided by truth and governed by honesty. 
The women of America have a large part of 
this work to do; will they perform it?— 
Harriet W. R. Strong. 


MANY years ago acertain magnate in the 
west of England—doctor of divinity and 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions— was also 
an enthusiastic geologist, One day a far- 
mer, who had seen him presiding on the 
bench, was riding along a quiet road, when 
he discovered the magistrate seated by the 
roadside on a heap of stones, which he was 
engaged in breaking witha small hammer 
in the course ofa hunt for fossils. The far- 
mer reined up his horse and for a minute 
gazed open-mouthed; then, shaking his 
head over the changeableness of all things 
human, exclaimed in tones of deepest com- 
miseration: ‘*What, doctor! be you come to 
this a’ready ?”— Zhe Cornhill Magazine. ' 
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- ‘ty life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
Our daily life a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


_Fear God and thou shalt not need to shrink 
from the terrors of men. 


Sun. 


fpon.—In this’ life dispose not thyself for much 
rest, but for great patience. 

Tucs.— Occasions do not make a man frail, but they 
show what he is. 

wicd.—He is truly great who hath great love. 

Thurg.—Let not thy peace depend upon the tongues 
of men. 

fri.— Of the words and deeds of others judge noth- 
ing rashly. 

Sat.—God weigheth more with how much love a 
man worketh, than how much he doeth. 
He doeth much who loveth much. 


Thomas a Kempis. 
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Nature’s Easter-Music. 


The flowers from the earth have arisen; 
They are singing their Easter song; 

Up the valleys and over the hillsides 
They come, an unnumbered throng. 
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Oh, listen! The wild-flowers are singing 
Their beautiful songs without words! 
They are pouring the soul of their music 
Through the voices of happy birds. 


Every flower to a bird has confided 
The joy of its blossoming birth -- 
The wonder of its resurrection 
From its grave in the frozen earth. 


The dust of the roadside is vocal; 
There is music from every clod; 

Bird and breeze are the wild-flowers’ angels, 
Their messages bearing to God. 


‘¢ We arise and we praise Him together!”’ 
With a flutter of petals and wings, 
The anthem of spirits immortal 
Rings back from created things, 


And nothing is left wholly speechless, 
For the dumbest life that we know 
May utter itself through another, 
And double its gladness so! 
—Lucy Larcom, 
ee 


An Indian Legend. 


An Indian chief, growing old and weary of 
life, determined to set out for Paradise, or 
the place of rest, which he believed to lie 
beyond the winding river and blue hills in 
front of his dwelling. 

He started, accompanied by his wife, his 
son and two faithful followers—his favorite 
dog keeping close at his heels. 

The way was long. The track lay up 
steep hill-sides, and across parching plains, 
then through the deep snow of mountains. 

After a time the chieftain’s wife left his 
side and returned. The dog, after looking 
back with a low whine, followed his master. 

The way grew more difficult, till at length 
the son too faltered, fell back, and left his 
father. 

The chieftain’s dog and two ofthe ser- 
vants still remained; but dfter a while their 
courage failed. They besought him to 
turn homeward. But the chieftain turned 
towards the brilliant light streaming from 
the setting sun, where he thought he could 
already see the pearly gates of the Golden 
City, and said: 

‘Return if you will; I willstruggle onward 
alone!” 

The men turned back, sorry to leave their 
chief, yet glad to have his permission to go; 
but the faithful dog lifted his wistful eyes to 
his master’s face, nestled his rough head 
under his hand, and refused to leave him. 
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Day by day, night after night, the pair 
went on together over crag and swamp and 
hill and valley, till at length there lay but 
one snow-capped peak between the chief 
and his long-desired journey’s end. The 
rosy and golden light from the Heavenly City 
streamed over the snow; but that did not 
make it less cold and deep. 

As he bravely ploughed a passage across 
the chill height, against the freezing blast 
laden with snow flakes, he fell, overpowered 
by the wind’s icy breath. 

But the dog, which had kept close to him 
all the while, now sprang forward; and lying 
on his breast kept the warmth in his feeble 
heart, and licked his beloved master’s face 
and hands, making sharp cries to rouse him 
from the drowsiness which was creeping 
over him 

The chief awoke, and, stumbling to his 
feet, patted the good dog, which by joyful 
gambols and cheerful barking tried to lead 
him onward. : 

In another half hour the chief stood knock- 
ing at the gate of Paradise, and a shining 
winged one looked over the glittering door. 

‘‘] wish to come in,”’ said the chief. 

‘‘Willingly,’’ replied the angel ofthe gate. 
‘‘But what is that in the shadow behind 
you?” 

‘It is my faithful dog,’’ said the chieftain. 

««He cannotenter here,’’ replied the angel. 
‘-You_may come in, but you must leave him 
outside.’’ . 

The ehief pleaded earnestly with the 
angel, begging that hiscompanion might be 
admitted; but all in vain. 

‘‘Itis forbidden—it must not be,’’ said the 
keeper ofthe gate. ‘‘Enter;but the dog must 
remain without.” 

‘‘Then I will stay with him!” said the In- 
dian. ‘*This creature has been faithful when 
al] others forsook me! He has saved my life; 
where he goes I will go! I-will share his 
fate as he shared mine!” 

The chieftain was turning to leave the gate 
when lo! at his side, instead of the trembling 
limbs of the frightened dog with upturned 
timid face, there stood a brightform with 
white wings and a radiant countenance, but 
with clear eyes full of just such mild love as 
the creatufre’s had been. Smiling, this fair 
vision took the hand of the chief, and lead- 
ing him in at the open gate said, ‘‘I was 
your guardian angel. If you had not been 


true to me I could never have guided you- 


within these gates. We willenter together 
and be happy forever.” 
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Spring Time Spinners. 


Where the trolls are busy, 
Underneath the snow, 

There is stirring, there is whirring, 
Of flowers that yet will blow. 

The little trolls are spinning 
The crocus garments gay, 

Cups of honey, colors sunny, 
To see the light of day. 

Beneath the great oak’s foot, dear, 
And by the frozen stream, 

On her pillow Pussywillow 
Is waking from a dream, 

For, oh! the trolls are busy, 

When wintry breezes blow, 
Weaving flowers for summer hours, 
Deep down beneath the snow. 

— Margaret E. Sangster. 
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A Famous Painter. 


In a little church not far from the cathe. 
dral in Milan, is the original painting of the 
Last Supper, by the famous Italian artist, 
Leonardo da Vinci. The picture is now 
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badly defaced, having\been painted on a 
wall in oils four hundred years ago. The 
design of the artist was to represent the 
twelve apostles just at the moment when 
Jesus first made the announcement: ‘‘One of 
you shall betray me.” The astonishment 
depicted on their countenances is much more 
marked inthe original, even in its badly-pre- 
served state, than in any of the printed 
copies. 

There is a very pretty little story told 
about Leonardo when he made his home in 
Milan. 

In his time one corner of the quaint mar- 
ket-place was occupied by dealers selling 
cages of beautiful birds, caught in the wide 
forests of [taly, or freshly stolen from the 
nest, Day after day Leonardo walked down 
the street to the market-place, and might be 
found inthat corner, buying from the dark- 
eyed peasant lads their frightened, flutter- 
ing prisoners. 

These ragged, bare-footed boys used to 
watch for hiscoming, and nudge one another 
as the ‘‘painter’’ came in sight, certain ofa 
ready sale for their birds. No matter how 
many he bought one day, the next he always 
wanted more. 

‘‘What can he want them for?” they asked; 
and so do you. 

Let us follow him as he makes his way 
through the thronged market-place, with his 
arms full of cages, and cages slung on his 
back. The chattering peasants smile and 
point after him as he passes out of sight. 
On he goes till he reaches the pleasant fields 
and hedge-rows, and then, oh, so tenderly, 
so gently, with a beautiful, holy joy shining 
on his face he opens every cage and seds the 
birds free! 

The summer airis filled with happy trilling 
and bird-music as the birds, wild with de- 
light at their freedom, float upward in the 
blue air. Leonardo da Vinci stands watch- 
ing them with pleasure, and an echo of their 
joy isin hisown heart. 

We cannot help admiring the great painter 
in this lowly work of love to God’s creatures. 
— Our Dumb Animals. 
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YounG Czar Nicholas has moved forward 
a little bit. He has issued an imperial ukase 
abolishing the use of the knout for offenses 
committed by the peasantry. The statistics 
submitted to the Czar showed that during 
the last ten years no less than 3,000 persons 
had died from the effects of the knout, and 
that the greater part of these had been guilty 
of small theft from the farmers. 


TueE most shocking experience of my life 
this year was consequent upon an unwary 
visit to a Boston milliner’s establishment, 
where without stopping to say ‘“‘By your 
leave,’’ an attendant perched upon my head 
a fifteen dollar bonnet crowned with five 
canaries! I asked them where they got the 
brilliant birds with which their show cases 
were filled, being curious to knowif they were 
slaughtered by the Zulus of Africa, or the 
wild Islanders of Terra del Fuego; where- 
upon they intimated that there had been 
great sparrow-killing in America this year, 
and that the feathers of these little creatures 
had beendyed. This helped to explain the 
new style and the superabundance of mate- 
rial. IfIndiansin Alaska should so trick 
themselves out, as an offset to that leaden 
sky, one might better comprehend the mo- 
tive; but for Christians to go to church wear- 
ingasmall flock of birdlings and piously 
listen to the sweet lesson, ‘‘One of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father,’’ is a curiosity of cruelty for which 
no adequate explanation can by any possi- 
bility be furnished.—/rances E. Willard. 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Second Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


This meeting was held in All Souls Church, 
April Ist, 1895. 


Members present: Dr. H. W. Thomas, 


Messrs. A. M. Judy, H. R. Whitmore, A. 
W. Gould and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mrs. C. 
P. Woolley and Miss Hultin. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, letters were read from the fol- 
lowing absent members of the Board: W. I. 
Nichols and W. M. Salter, of: Philadelphia; 
J. H. Crooker, of Helena, Montana; Clara 
Conway, of Memphis, Tenn.; J, D, Ludden, 
Minneapolis; S. J. Barrows, Boston; F. A. 
Bisbee, Philadelphia, and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, of Rochester. 

Action upon the four resignations in the 
board of management was deferred by vote 
to the next annual meeting. 

The question of the next annual meeting 
was then taken up; correspondence concern- 
ing a possible meeting at Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York read. Finally, on motion 
of Mr. Judy, Chicago was fixed as the place 
of the next meeting, and, further, that it be 
held, with the consent of the congregation, 
in the Sinai Temple on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
days of June, 1895. 

A program was discussed in outline and 
referred to the Executive Committee to be 
matured and duly published. 

On motion, president and secretary were 
instructed to invite the American Unitarian 
Association, the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence, the National Convention of Universal- 
ists, the Union of Hebrew Rabbis, the various 
Congregational Associations and all similar 
organizations based on the congregational 
polity, to send delegates. 

The board, after having been in session 
from eleven to four, with an intermission for 
lunch served by the ladies of All Souls 
Church, then adjourned to meet at 175 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, on Monday, May 13th, 


at two o'clock, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
General Secretary. 


From the Illinois Secretary. 
Since my last report. I have had the honor 
and pleasure of speaking to Mr. Jones’s en- 


thusiastic and noble people on Sunday morn- 
ing March 17th, and lecturing for Dr. Kerr’s 
people at Rockford the same evening. Dr. 
Kerr supplied for me at Freeport, and gave 
our liberal congregation here a very accepta- 
ble discourse, His church at Rockford is an 
ideal one, and it has an ideal home. How 
could it be otherwise with such a minister? 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
following a series of platform meetings was 
held at Sterling under the leadership and 
inspiration of Mr. Gould. He was assisted 
by Mr. Elliot, of Hinsdale, Mrs. Woolley, of 
Geneva, and myself. Mr. Baker, the new 
minister there, made a good impression on 
us all. 

One of the striking features of these meet- 
ings was the great earnestness of the people 
who attended them, their keen interest in 
liberal thought, and the~constant growth of 
the audiences. It suggested the idea of lib- 
eral revival meetings. Why would it not be 
a good idea to hold protracted liberal meet- 
ings forthe revival of ¢hinking? Thought 
and reason seem to be the principal need of 
religion today. Such meetings would cap- 
I believe they would be per- 
fectly feasible. 


ture a town. 


On Sunday, March 24th, I exchanged 
with Mr. Gorton, who preached at Freeport, 
and greatly pleased the liberals. Speaking 
in the morning to an overflowing house in 
my own church on Mr. Ingersolls’ funda- 
mental error in his critteism of the Bible, — 
whichis, that he is after the wrong Book, the 
Book of the /ef/er, and takes no notice of 
the right Book, the Book of the Spirit,— 
I addressed in the evening the people of the 
new movement in Hampshire. The hall was 
filled with eager and attentive listeners. 
The same hunger and thirst forthe liberal. 
religious thought was manifested here. In- 
telligent, thoughtful, reading people are 
tired beyond expression of the old theological 
ideas. ‘There is no longer any nutriment, or 
inspiration inthem. They ask for bread in 
the place of husks. Nor can any banner 
but the general liberal banner rally them all. 
This is becoming more and more manifest to’ 
me. More and more amI becoming con- 
vinced that, if there is a great future for the 
liberal church, it must be organized on the 
broader and more generous lines of the Lib- 
eral Congress. What a pity it is to sacrifice 
the liberal people of a community to any 
name. Yetthis is exactly what denomina- 
tionalism does. The name is of more conse- 
quence than the people. And if one is loyal 
to the people, he is liable to be charged with 
disloyalty to his denomination. The denom: 
ination thus places itself across the path of a’ 
needy humanity. In no place’ that I have 
been, could any one of our liberal mames 
have attracted a twentieth part of our audi- 
ences. The people are of more consequence 
than names. 

Last evening our service in Freeport was 
attended by the largest audience we have had 
yet. And this, too, notwithstanding rain 
and mud. The collection was large. The 
prospect is very encouraging and the move- 
ment evidently striking deeper and wider 
rootday by day. At the present rate the 
people here will soon need a permanent min- 
ister, 

The discourse last evening was in the 
nature of a reply to Rev. Mr. Hill, a Presby- 
terian minister of this.place, who in asermon 
had intimated that we might he ‘‘good”’ 
people, and even ‘‘elevated’”’ in our teach- 
ings, but ‘‘not Christians.”’ 

A. N. ALCoTT. 


Report of the Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 


Meeting of the Board of the Western Uni- 


Messrs. 


proved. 


H. 7. 


Polity.” 


different 


ference. 


gress, 


Shorey, 


churches 
treated on our books. 


ES 


tarian Conference was held at Headquarters 
April 2d, at 2:30 p. m. 


Effinger, 


The program committee reported that Rev. 
J. E. Roberts had been selected to give the 
conference sermon; that Rev. F. 
Hugenholtz, Jr., had consented to give a 
paper entitled ‘‘Social Injustice as a Cause of 
Atheism and Religious Indifference,’’ and 
that Rev. W. R. Lord, of St. Paul, had con- 
sented to open the discussiun on this paper; 
that Rev. C. F. Elliott had consented to give 
a paper on ‘*The Bitter Heroism”; that Rev. 
Secrist had consented to give a paper 
on ‘*The Religious Principle in Arbitration’’; 
that Rev. George A. Thayer had consented 
to give a paper on ‘‘Our Free Congregational) 


The committee also reported that one 
speaker had accepted a place on Wednesday 
evening, but thatthe rest of the program had 
not yet been filled for that evening. 
reported that Thursday evening had been 
set apart for a social reunion with brief talks 
on the social side of the church. 

The secretary brought up the question of 
how the moneys contributed to him by the 


he visited, 


rate from the accounts of the moneys con 
tributed directly to the treasury of the con- 
Mrs. Woolley moved that a com- 
mittee of three on finance should be appointed, 
The motion was carried and Mrs. Woolley, 
Mr. Judy and Mr. Gould were appointed as 
such committee. 
Mr, Jones reported that the American Con 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies had voted 
to invite the Western Unitarian Conference 
and similar organizations to send representa- 
tives to the next annual meeting of the con- 
On Mrs. Woolley’s. motion it was 
voted that the committee appointed by the 
conference to consider the organic relation 
of our Western Conference with other liberal 
organizations, be instructed also to report 
upon the question of co-operation with the 
Liberal Congress in response to the invitation 
of that Congress to send delegates, 
tion of Mrs, Woolley it was voted that at our 
annual meeting the whole session Thursday 
morning be devoted to a consideration of the 
report of the Conference Committee on the 
relation of the Western Conference to other 
liberal organizations. It was voted to author- 
ize the secretary to make arrangements to 
continue the lease of our present headquar- 


There were present 
Van Inwagen, 
Blake, Jones, Judy, Fenn, Secrist and Gould, 
Mrs. Woolley and Miss Hultin. 
utes of the last meeting were read and ap 


It was voted that the 
accounts of such moneys should be kept sepa- 
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RICES 


Awarded 


Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


CREAM 


BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD, . 


’ 


Free 


Just Published. 
A BOOK OF 


Song and Service. 


The New Song and Service Book for Sun. 
day School and Home contains Ten Genera] 
Services fur use from Sunday to Sunday, 
In addition there are Ten Special Services 
one each on Patriotism, Temperance, Chri. 
ening, Anniversary, In Memoriam, Cop. 
memoration, Christmas, Easter, Flower ang 
Harvest. There are also Five Closing 
Services. Over one hundred and fifty 
hymns and tunes form the body of the song 
part, which includes old and new materia). 
Besides these are about fifty carols and tunes 
intended for festival, red-letter, and con,- 
memorative Occasions, making two hundred 
and nine_songs in all. Handsomely bound 
with leather back, cloth sides and colored 
edges. Pages 339, with a very full index, 
Price, 40 cents for single copy, sent by mail 
postage prepaid. $4 00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY - SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MPAVANUFACTURERS OF 

HIGH GRADE CHURCH FURNITURE.OPERA 
ng ASSEMBLY. CHAIRS age SCHOOL DESK 
SEN OK 0 


FOR BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS; G 
MENTION WHICH LINE. > 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 


‘“‘How to Procure Pure Vermont Maple Sugar 
and Syrup,”’ 

is the title of a work, issued by the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Maker’s Association, containing the names 
and addresses of the best producers in Vermont, 
Any one wishing to obtain Sugar or Syrup direct 
from the producers can get this pamphlet FREE 
by sending their address to 


Frank Kenfield, Prest., Morrisville, Vt. 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Qe 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. ‘Twenty-eight 
full-page illustrations. Bound in ornamental 
cloth, $1.50. | 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel- 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 


Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘*‘ No Enemy. 


One Day 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


‘‘T enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 
work of art.’’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial .Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: “One Bay’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver, The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It is a coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
It is a book that every library can do without.”’ 


—— 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


...-FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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A. B. RUSS & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO, 


Telephone 8, 209 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


i 
. Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
, Foc w Yor'jaltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
UN. B “iin Hamburg, Dresden, London, he “Ne 
Cra! The ‘Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
| ethod.” Instruction is not bytransiation, Dut by 
ay. tional exercises in the new language. 
conversa 
Ces TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. wie 
rise. LE PRANOAIS—A on nang! Magazine 
ontaining modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
om- ~—- exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
and pronunciation andidioms. Sample copy free. 
ing - 
ifty epg ee 
ME POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
lal, DUXBURY, MASS. 
es The Powder Point Hall is now added totlh* other 
N,- buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
ai adapted to the school, with its indivi.iual teaching 
life for the buys. 
ind and home life F. B. KNAPP, S PR 
ed 
eX 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut S8t., 
Rockford, Ill. 


. e is scarcely less attractive 
4 pean than the Winter season 
°°, 


‘i there. < You may doubt 


SUMMEP this. Itisexplained and 


venfied in our illustra- 
ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 
free copy, address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 


1 See eS | 


CHICAGO. 
ar Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jonex. 
le pa 
; |, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
- “The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
of the Artist.”’ 


| Il, The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Ples 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
| with the hope that they 
| may reduce somewhat the 
. Strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS ZACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 


work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 


higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


, 


‘tend a cordial invitation to the 


is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it “is a new 


It presents in popular form the results of the 


ters up to June first or such other arrange- 
ments as might be possible. 

The letter received from the Liberal Con- 
gress was as follows: 


To THE SECRETARY WESTERN 


= 


HAMMAR (Costs LESS than “Cheap” Paint or S. P. White Lead. 


Write for Book on Painting’and Color Card, FREE. If 
not on sale in your town we will quote price delivered, 
freight prepaid, and send writteti guarantee for five years. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO. spruce st., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 

DEAR SIR:—By unanimous vote of the 
Board of Directors of the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies at a meeting 
held April Ist, 1895, we are instructed to ex- 
Western 
Unitarian Conference to send three delegates 
to take part in the deliberations of the next 
annual meeting of the congress to be held at 
Sinai Temple, Chicago, June 4, 5 and6. A 
similar invitation is to be sent to all the gen- 
eral organizations of religious bodies based 
on the congregational polity, hoping that 
thereby we may find not only the large sym- 
pathies which we all hold in common but the 
many things which we may do together, 
without in any way interfering with the 
dignity or autonomy represented by existing 
organizations. It is the hope of our directors 
that a careful study of the objects of this 
congress as set forth in our charter, a copy 
of which accompanies this invitation, will 
persuade your body that it is possible for us 
to find common grounds not only for fellow- 
ship but for practical co-operation, without 


Story of the Life of Jesus... 


Se 


TOLD FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. ¥ 


By W. L. Sheldon, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louls. 


The story has been told in such a way as to give the main points in the life of Jesus along with the 


beautiful teachings, without connecting the story with its doctrinal or theological aspects. 
tended for use both in the home and in the school. 
as reviving in their memories the leading events and teachings in the life of Jesus. 
Price per volume (bound), 50 cents. 


The volume consists of series of responsive exercises on ‘‘The True Self,”’ 
‘The Perfect Heart,’* ‘‘The Perfect Mind,” 
independent of all doctrinal aspects, and are edited by a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
Rev. A. W. Oxford of London. 


It is in- 
Persons of mature years may also find it of value 


An order for 10 copies at 40 cents a volume. 


ETHICS FOR THE YOUNG... 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


‘*True Pleasure.,”’ 


and **The Pertect Will.’’ They teach ethics by itself, 


Price per volume (bound), 25 cents, 
Copies of the above books will be sent on receipt of price by 


The Unity Pdablishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


interfering with the good work already in 
hand, We seek to augment, not to destroy, 
the activities that make for the advancement 
of humanity and the promotion of Knowledge, 
Justice, Love and Reverence in the world. 
Very fraternally yours, 
H. W. THOMAS, 

President. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
Gen’! Secretary. 


It was voted that the filling ofall vacancies 
in the 
until the annual meeting. 


Board of Directors be postponed 


A. W. GOULD, 


Secretary. 


Adjourned. 


School of Applied Ethics. 
The fourth summer session of the School 
of Applied Ethics will be held in the old his- 
toric town of Plymouth, on the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the previous sessions have 
been so successful. The session will open 
Monday, July 8th, and continue five weeks. 

The executive committee of the Faculty 
are Prof. H.C. Adams, University of Mich- 
igan; Prof. Felix Adler, New York, and Prof. 
C. H. Toy, Harvard University. 

There are to be four departments: Eco- 
nomics, Ethics, Education, and History of 
Religions, and in all about eighty lectures 
will be given, 

Topics and lectures in each of the above 
departments will be announced in the final 
program, which will give exact dates, hours, 
special subjects, ways of reaching Plymouth, 
rates of board, tuition, and all such detailed 
information as those desiring to attend the 
school will need, The complete program 
will soon be ready and will be sent to any one 
upon application to the secretary of the 
school, S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces 
a course of six Monday lectures by Rev.| 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, upon ‘Corporate Society, or Sociology 
Surveyed from the Standpoint of the Bodily 
Organism’’at Willard Hall, 184 LaSalle St., 
beginning Monday, April 8, 1895, at 12:15] 
Pp, M. The topics of the separate lectures are 
as follows: ‘*Corporate Society; or, Mankind 
one Body.’’ ‘*‘Corporate Schism; or, Egoism 
in the Members.’’ ‘Corporate Equilibrium; 
or, Otherism in Society.”’ Corporate Labor; 
or, Otherism in Work.’’ ‘‘Corporate Wealth; 
or, Otherism in Property.’’ ‘‘Corporate 
Knowledge; or, Otherism in Education.”’ 
The course, $1.00. Single tickets, 25 cents. 
For sale by The Methodist Book Concern, 
57 Washington street; The Presbyterian 
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Removal Not ice 


et i al PC, 


THE OFFICES OF 


THE New UNITY 


(Unity Publishing Co.) 
% 
. AND... 


‘THE ReForm ADVOCATE 


(Bloch & Newman) 


Will Remove ABOUT JSIAY Ist to the 
ea ‘rrrwrww ve eee we ee ai ricciieide: |e 


Marquette Building, 
N. W. Corner Adams & Dearborn Sts. 


Suites 1441-1442. 
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Board of Publication, 153 LaSalle street; 


THe Non-SECTARIAN. 


THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY ORGAN OF THE 


American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


, 
Al 
, 
HENRY R. WHITMORE, Managing Editor, - St. Louis. 

W. S. CROWE, D. D.. Associate Editor, - Newark, N. J. 


REV. J.-F. SCHINDLER, General Agent, - Whitewater, Wis. a | 
, _ 
H 
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H. W. Tuomas, D. D.,- . - - Chicago. 
RABBI JOSEPH STOLZ, - - Chicago. 
Rev. A. N. ALcoTT, - - - Elgin, Ill. 


Streator, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
- §t. Louis, Mo. 


), 
- San Francisco, Cal. A 
, 


Subscription ONE DOLLAR per annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. — 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, n 
d 


Rev. L. J. Duncan, : 
Rev. R. C. Cave, - - - 
RABBI LEON HARRISON, ™ - 
Rev. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, - 


813 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Congregational Publication Society, 175 
Wabash avenue; The American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 177 Wabash avenue, 


EIGHTH ANNUAL LITERARY SCHOOL, 
SEASON OF 1895.—Ten lectures on Myths 
will be given in the lecture hall of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College, 10 Van Buren 
street, during Easter week. beginning Mon- 
day evening, April 15th, and ending Satur 
day morning, April 2oth. 

The morning lectures will begin at 10:30 
o’clock; the evening lectures will begin at 
8’oclock. Each lecture will be followed by a 
discussion in which all present are cordially 
invited to participate. 

Monday Pp. M., April 15, ‘*Scenes From 
Homeric Life,’’ Messrs. Denton J. Snider 
and Louis J. Block. 

Tuesday A. M., April 16, ‘*‘Theology and 
Literature,’’ Dr. H. W. Thomas. 

M., April 16, ‘*Folk Lore Le- 
gends and Tales,’’ Prof. Frederick Starr. 

Wednesday A. M., April 17, ‘*Mythical 
Stories,’’ Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 

Wednesday Pp. M., April 17, ‘‘History of 
the Story,’’ Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 

Thursday A. M., April 18, ‘*Fairy Tales in 
Homer,’’ Mr. Denton J. Snider. 

Thursday p,M., April 18, ‘‘Prometheus,”’ 
Mrs. Caroline K, Sherman. 


Tuesday P. 


Friday A. M., April 19, ‘‘Homeric Unity,”’ 
Mr, Denton J. Snyder. 

Friday Pp. M., Aprilig, ‘‘Nature and Cul- 
ture,’’? Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Saturday A. M., April 20, ‘*Methods of 
Myth-Makers,’’Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Thisis a preliminary program, subject to 
change. For further particulars address 
Literary Department, Chicago Kindergarten 
College, 1o Van Buren street. Tickets for 
full course of ten lectures $5.00, one admis- 
sion 75 cents. All tickets have coupons at- 


tached, each of which is good for admission 


his church has been without a minister but 
has of its own accord kept up the regular 
Sunday services. For three successive Sun- 
days these have been conducted by laymen, 
who read to the congregation sermons writ- 
ten by the leaders of the Unitarian ministry. 
Mrs. A. C. Schaffer and Mr. Louis Block 
have alternately occupied the pulpit, and in 
each case their efforts were well received, 
and no falling off in the Sunday audiences 
was observable.— O/d and Aew. 


Ida Grove, Ia. 

Old and New tells us that several weeks 
ago Miss Safford, of Sioux City, received a 
letter signed by ten business men of this 
place expressing their interest in the liberal 
faith and their desire to organize for human- 
itarian work, at the same time asking her to 
come and preach for them. This request 
was complied with, and Miss Safford found a 
large and enthusiastic audience to greet her. 

Miss Safford preached here again on the 
evening of the 3d, after which they organized 
a Unity Society with a membership of 
twenty-one. They have ordered service books 
and are now perfecting plans for holding 
regular services, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

We learn from Mr. J. M. Newman,of Den- 
ver, Col., an acquaintance and warm admirer 
of Dr. Jinda Ram, the Hindu missionary, 
that the efforts of the latter have resulted in 
the establishment in Los Angeles of a sooiety 
for the education and liberation of the 
women of India. This young Indian hopes 
with the assistance of American liberals to 
establish a non-sectarian kindergarten and 
primary education system in his own land for 
girls, 

Oak Park, Ill. 

The annual meeting of Unity Church parish 
was held on the evening of March 25th,and was 
attended by one hundred and thi:ty-five mem- 


—————$___ 


PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


». OFFER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ke"This offer is made to subscribers only.*@4 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 
The Chorus of Faith, - - ~ - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - 00 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: - ~ ~ .50 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


4. at any lecture. They can be had at A.C.|bers. A generous supper wasprovided by the} Practical Piety, = = - - ts .30 
=) McClurg & Co.’s, and the Chicago Kinder-|ladies. Reports were received from all the de- . ‘aa 
. 2 
eS garten College,10 Van Buren street. The] partments of the church,—the Sunday-school, Applied OTEION. Hel he D 
et school will be given under the auspices of| Ladies’ Union, Study Club, Saturday Night ew Fielp for the runkard, ss 10 
if the Chicago Kindergarten College. All}Club, Young People’s Union, King’s Daugh- II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, - .10 
at receipts over and above the actual expenses] ters, Juvenile King’s Daughters and Juvenile III. No Sex in Crime, - ~ = io 
} | a be donated sie work of some. og, Me ve pnd 2 esha age. IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - ~ 10 
et, and maintaining kindergartens in the poores u ondaition. e 
: ii districts of the city. treasurer’s report showed an annual expense The Religions of the World, 
J THE CALENDAR OF THE THIRD UNITARIAN|°% %3+957, all of which has been promptly I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, " 10 
} i CuHuRCH for April contains the announcement met, Every department has a balance in its II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - .10 
a that Rev. R. A. White of the Stewart avenue|'e#sury, the Sunday-school having $150 “III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, ~ .10 
| Universalist church will preach for Mr. Blake nie Se $50 ve the church. A IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, ‘i se 10 
on April 21st. It also contains an Easter pas-| °R'ND'PS OAS Deen made on an organ Vv. §s 
. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason - 
toral by its minister, in which he reminds his|‘U"4 494 $180 have already been collected. , P , -10 
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people that the Easter festivaland celebra- 
tion of another world and life ‘‘turneth into 
a making of ¢his world joyful and ¢hes life 
dear with mutual congratulation, with musical 
song and discourse with one another.’’ 


Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

The subjects for the Sunday services in the 
Free Congregational Society of this city for 
April are‘*TheHuman Treatment of our Dumb 
Animals’’; ‘*Passion Week in Human Life’ 


“Forgive Us Our Debts’’; ‘*Are You a Chris- 
tian?”’ 


The adult class in the Sunday School is 
studying the life of Jesus as found in Renan’s 
work on that subject. 

Carthage, Missouri. 

Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters is trying to revive 
the interest in the liberal church of this city 
by holding a series of mid-week services ex- 
plaining the liberal thought in regard to re- 
ligion. He hasrecently organized a Sunday 
School to help the growth of the church. 


Davenport, la. 


The pastor’s report showed seventeen fam- 
ilies added to the parish during the year, and 
forty-eight during his three years’ pastorate, 
with a net gain of thirty-five. A decided in- 
crease in church attendance and in the Sun- 
day-school was shown for the year, the latter 
having an enrollment of one hundred and 
thirty. After the election of new officers for 
the coming year, the meeting adjourned with 
a new love for Unity Church and with re- 


». |newed encouragement for the future. 


Streator, Ill. 

The ladies of the Church of Good Will in 
this city are planning to edit the Sunday issue 
of the /ndependent Times for April 14th. We 
understand they have already secured adver- 
tising enough to pay for the expense of the 
edition. One feature of the paper will be 
editorials on various subjects by prominent 
women throughout the United States. The 
proceeds of the paper for that day are to be 
used for charitable purposes. 


Sioux City, la. 


VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, ~_ mid 


VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, ~ .10 
The Cause of the Toiler, Serre - .10 
The Intellectual Life, ~ — - ~ 10 
Ten Great Novels, - -- -- — ~ 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., _ wi i on 

‘‘Liberty and Life,” — - 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. ine 208 pp. STE AR 

The Crucifixion, - ~ ~ ner 25 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch, va 
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REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at''$2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 


hore radgin 


postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


April 11, 1895 
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The ladies of Unity Circle are arranging 
While Rev. Mr. Judy has been away for a/for a course of lectures to be sive in the 


few weeks enjoying a much needed vacation|church this month. Rev. Watari Kitash- 
in Denver and the Rocky Mountain regions, ima, of the Unitarian Church at Vineland, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
{THAI 


I ayr 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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.f THE NEW UNITY. 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do soat the prices as announced: 


—————————— 


ReGuLar | 'th NEW 

Subscrib'rs 
PRICE ts The 

ALONE. New Unity. 
Arena, ’ $5.00 |$6.00 


Atlantic Monthly, . 4.00 | 5.00 


Babyhood, ® ' . | 1.00 | 2.50 
Biblical World, -66--3.3 
Century Magazine, 4.00 | 5.00 
Cosmopolitan, 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, ; : . | 3.00 | 4.00 


Free Church Record, ' ' : , 
' Good Housekeeping, . : 


1.00 | 2.50 


2,00: 1:32.95 
4.00 | 5.00 
. 
5 


Harpers Bazaar, . j 


: e Magazine, :, 


" Weekly, 
au Young People, . ' ' 


4.00 
4.00 


2.00 | 3.00 


) International Journal of Ethics, . i tuaet sre 
Jenness Miller Monthly, . 1.00 | 2.50 
) , 

Ladies’ Home Companion, ; ut dai. 2. Oo 


} Lippincott’s Magazine, . ; 3.00 | 4.00 
| McClure’s Magazine, . ; ; . | 1.50 | 3.00 
) Munsey’s Magazine, . , . | 1.00 | 2.50 
New England Magazine, ; ’ 3.00 | 4.00 
New World, ' . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Non-Sectarian, : 1.00 | 2.25 

North American Review, . ; j . 4 20 1 6c 
Popular Science Monthly, 5.00 | 6.00 
Reform Advocate, ; . | 3.60 |: 3,00 
Review of Reviews, ; 2.50 | 3.50 

St. Nicholas Magazine, . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Scientific American, ; 3.00 | 4.00 

: 2 Supplement, ; . | 5.00 | 6.00 

Scribner’s Magazine, ; , eee 3.00 | 4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to Tnx New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
to their own addresses. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


cause of liberal religion in this vicinity. 


N. J., gives the first one on the 1gth, speaking 
on the Chinese-Japanese War. ‘The second 
will be given on the 23d, by Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, on the ‘‘City of Rome.’’ Through 
the courtesy of Mr. W. G. Linn, this lecture 
will be illustrated by fifty stereopticon views 
of famous buildings, paintings and sculpture, 
both ancient and modern, which are now to 
be seen in the Eternal City. Rev. N. M. 
Mann, of Omaha, closes the course witha 
lecture entitled, ‘*f'wo Poets who have Sung 
for the Fun of it.’’—O/d ana New. 
Washta, la. 

Old and New informs ,us that Rev. P. T. 
Byrnes gave three excellent addresses here 
recently, which proved very helpful to the 


{he Sunday school and large meetings are 
steadily growing in size and interest, 
Winburn, la. 

We learn from O/d and New that Rev. H. 
[). Stevens, of Perry, came to this place 
Ls Te, oon OED 
Keb. 13 on,the invitatfon of Mr. D. F. Kogers 
and other liberals, and spoke in Co operative 
Hall, to an audience of a hundred or more, 
on the **Principles of Unitarianism.’’ Mr. 
Stevens contemplates speaking*at the same 


place once a fortnight, for awhile. 


Che Studp Club, 


A nowledge 7s Powe e 


‘Social Evolution.”’ 

In a recent number of 7he Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Widd, the author of ‘**Social 
Evolution,’’ has an article entitled ‘‘Social 
Evolution.’’ Considering the many and 
searching criticisms that have been made on 
his book and the complete unanimity of such 
criticismsin affirming that we cannot appeal, 
as he does, from reason to unreason, unless 
we would turn back in civilization and evolu- 
tion, one would expect the author to have 
But he has no 


word of reply save that there is no one com- 


something to say in answer. 


petent to understand or criticize hiswork, not 
even among those who have received it fav-’ 
orably. He says: 


‘‘While the book was being written, and 
downto the date of its publicauon, it was the 
opinion of the writer that the view of social 
development therein put forward could not, 
in the nature of things, receive any criticism 
on its merits at the present time, and that its 
reception from the professional exponents of 
knowledge must necessarily be hostile. Not 
withstanding the favorable reception the 
book appears to have received, |. am of 
opinion that this estimate will prove to be 
not far from correct. What has really hap- 
pened is that the book has been received with 
favor by that large outside worldin which 
the social instincts are strong and deep, and 
which has recognized in it an echo of its own 
experience and a justification of much which 
it had always felt and known to be true 
despite authoritative statements to the con. 
trary from recognized leaders of thought. 
But Ido not hide from myself that from this 
class, equally with the other, no searching 
criticism is to be expected. 

* * ¥ x * 

In the present state of knowledge there has 
been absolutely no science of society, in any 
larger sense than this, to which the world 
could look for help and guidance in the 
problems with which it is struggling, in a 
kind of agony that gives a note to the entire 
literature of our period. Outsi@e a small 
group of workers, who, however, stand more 
or less aloof from the main body of profes- 
sional thought, we have really in England at 
the present day no school of thought pro- 
ducing men fitted to deal with the science of 
human society as a whole.’’ 


Therefore his utterances must be received 
like those of the Sybil of old, with no ex- 
planation from their inspired author. We 
fear that this position will be hardly tenable 
by one who uses the scientific method to 
slaughter the socialists. If we trust reason at 


[NEW EDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


‘n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 
Author of **The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer —-Helpful and interesting. The 
fact that a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
notice. 

London Christian Life.—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Vale Literary Magazme,—The poems included 
in the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 

Woman's Tribune,—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
ind blessediess 

American /fivbrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
[t is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
yeen demanded 

Boston Hera/d.—One is very strongly impressed 
with tne sincerity and reality of expression. 

lhe Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St,., Chicago. 


/ wh#Wwept Gaui é 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


—BY— 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50, 


-_— —— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
¢175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘* Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
thatso many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SELF-POURING POT 
For Coffee or Tea, 
POURS by PRESSING the LID 
Saves 25 per ct. ofteaor 
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tionately Better. Send 
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Which was the Most Widely Circulated Illustrated Monthly ¢ 
Magazine in the World during 1894. 
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O HOME is complete without the local paper 
and one of the great illustrated monthlies rep- 
resenting the thought and talent of the world. Dur- 
ing one year the ablest authors, the cleverest artists, 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING 
MITTEN at sight. Polishes the stove 
better and quicker than a brush. Sample 
by mail, 35 cts. a set; 4 sets, $1.00. New 
Eng. Novelty Mfg. Co, 24 Portland St., 
Dept. 42, Boston, Mass. Agents can make 
$3 to $5 per day. 
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abled to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1895 anda 


full year’s subscription to ~ - - - - 


THE NEw UNITY 


For $4.00 


If purchased separately these periodicals would cost $5,00. 


Scribners for 1895 is Better than Ever, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Send orders to 


|W. C. Christmas, 1894. Paper, pp. 58. Price one 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. on™ ABOXP ATION A SPECIAL 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con-'! 
stentty on hand. Floral Designs of every description. | 


The Studyp Table 


Gop AND Curist: Sermons preached in Bed- 
ford Chapel: by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W. 
C., 1894. Cloth, pp. 359. Price, 5 shillings. 


Jesus AND MopDERN THOUGHT: Discourses on 
The Humanity of Jesus and The Love we bear to 
Jesus: by Stopford A, Brooke, M.A. LL.D. 
London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, Str and, 


shilling. 


The second of the above volumes is a holi- 
day issue of four sermons from the larger 
book, ‘*God and Christ.’’ It is of beautiful 
type, on heavy laid paper, with illuminated 
title-page and_ tasteful covers of blue 
and gold. It makes an attractive little gift 
and is, all in all, an excellent presentation of 
the humanitarian view of Jesus, It is es- 
pecially adapted to inquirers who have been 
brought up in orthodox schools of thought; 
because while clear and direct in presenta 


tion of the subject, the sermons are marked 


by devoutness of spirit. There is here nol* 


contempt of opposing opinions, but we are 
given the simple, straightforward thought of 
the preacher in a style of ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness.”’ 

The larger volume, ‘‘God and Christ,’’ is 
made up of twenty-two sermons, Many of 
these have a doctrinal bearing, the natural 
emphasis of a public religious teacher in his 
transition from one school of theological 
thought and tradition to another widely dif- 
ferent from it. But these sermons are none 
of them the mere dry bones of theological 
doctrine. They are all, even the most doc- 
trinal of them, clothed in warm flesh and 
athrob with a soul sensitive to all noble as- 
pects of human character and life. They 
treat of God, of the divine in the human, of 
worship in spirit and in truth, of the lesser 


) 


and the larger ‘*Scriptures,’’ of Providence 
and the methods of Providence, of the real- 
ity of spirit and of our hope here and beyond. 
The sermons combine with breadth and free- 
dom of thought the devout temper which 
comes from an abiding sense of the value and 
permanence of instituted religion. While 
they all have interest, those which show us 
the thought, feeling and motive of Stopford 
Brooke (we drop titles in speaking of famil- 
iar and loved names) in finally withdrawing 
from the Established church, and in the re- 
organization of the Bedford Chapel order of 
service, have an especial interest. Such are 

the two discourses on **Theology and Mira- 
cle,’’ the last sermons that he preached be 

fore severing his connection with the Church 
of England. Such also are the two discourses 
entitled ‘*Reasons for secession from the 
Church of England,” of which the first deals 
with points of doctrine and the second with 
the Prayer-Book. These were his first two 
sermons to his congregation after withdraw 

ing from the establishment. This was fou- 
teen years ago; and though he says in the 
brief preface, ‘‘Were I to preach them now, 
| should change the way. in which some of 
the opinions are expressed,”’ yet we are glad 
that he leaves them unchanged, as, marking 
the convictions and views by which he felt 
forced to take the step that cost him much in 
many ways, to break with life-long associa- 
tions, and to be harshly judged by many who 
had been his warm admirers and friends. 
This personal history is of more interest to us, 
and of more help to those who are in like 
difficulty and doubt, than any complete 
statement of present-day thought and criti- 
cism without this vitalizing element and as- 
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Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 
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Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 
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CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? For 8 
prom answer and an honest opinion, write t0 
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and truth-seeking soul has always an inter est 


for us, yes, and a quickening force. One 
recog nizes in these sermonsthe serious mind, 
the slowly maturing convictions, the loyalty 
to truth and duty as these full-orbed them- 
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Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
) from all other devices. The only safe, 
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MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rey. J. I. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 


‘Lhe Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


‘Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


5. Fr. rOoweoL.. 


CONTENTS: 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

ASounD MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THe TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE Doinc CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishiag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| We hope the response will be prompt and strong. 


and the honored preacher of the cultured wall 
fashionable congregation of Bedford Chapel 
was finally led to take the step he did. To 
many at the time who held like beliefs with 
Stopford Brooke, his departure seemed a re- 


flection upon their retention of their pulpits, 
and a challenge to themselves; and in their 
sensitiveness they, perhaps ina sort of self- 
defense, charged him with desertion from 
their ranks as the advanced guard of the 
establishment. But he acted for himself and 
‘*Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,’’ 


not for them. 


This is the main 
feature in such matters. But once fully per- 
suaded, not from caprice or fickleness or 
self-referring aim 


or ambition, but from 


deep and matured conviction,there is hut one}. 


path fora man. Wecommend this volumes 
of sermons especially to men and women of 
serious mind, who are not at ease in the 
Zion of traditional orthodoxy and who are 
seeking a more excellent way. We com- 
mend it also to those who may boast a lib- 
eralism which pertains to opinion alone and 
seems to stir no deeps of devout feeling and 
spiritual life below opinion. They are not 
what would be called ‘‘great’’ sermons. They 
are not “efforts.’’ They are something bet- 
ter. ‘They are the simple teaching of a cul- 
tured mind and heart. Fr. & ff. 
SUE Siiaediia cose 

OUT for 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 


Own. 


LOOK imitation of Dobbins’ 
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onit. ‘Take no other. 


Correspondence 


‘**The New World.”’’ 


_It gives us pleasure to dothe little we can for 
lhe New World by publishing the following letter. 


Liberal religious thought owes too muchto 7he 
New World to allow it to languish.—Ep1rors. 


DEAR SIR:—The National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches at its 
meeting in September, 1894, declared its 
great satisfaction with the honorable record 
made by the Vew Wor/d, and recommended 
the raising of an endowment of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($50,000) to be placed in the 
hands of the American Unitarian Association 
as a trust fund, the income only to be used. 
The undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee on ‘‘the current support and endowment”’ 
of the Mew World. After careful considera- 
tion we have concluded it to be unwise to 
attempt to secure an endowment at present, 
and we have therefore confined ourselves to 
the more immediate matter of the “current 
support’’ of the periodical. 

The New World is now generally recog- 
nized as the principal organ in this country 
of theological learning and the best thought 
on religious questions. It has alsoa Euro- 
pean reputation, and attracts communications 
from the chief scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic without regard to distinctions of sect 
or creed. It seems, therefore, very important 
to maintain and enlarge its circulation, which 
now exceeds one thousand copies. If it had 
asubscription list of two thousand, it would 
be self-supporting. We believe that, with 
the aid of a guaranty fund, this result may 
be reached within a few years. To this end 
we recommend that such a guaranty fund, of 
not less than tenthousand dollars, besecured, 
which shall be drawn upon whenever there 
is need to meet any deficit in the expenses of 
the Vew World. At our request Messrs. E. 
B. Haskell, Francis C. Lowell and N. P. 
Gilman have consented to act as trustees to 
hold the title to the Mew Wordd, to secure 
subscriptions to this fund, and collect and ap- 
ply any part of it when necessary. 


pledge, giving the conditions of wibebiittes | 


We earnestly invite your co-operation in 

placing this important enterprise on a sub- 

stantial foundation. 

Edw. bh. Haskell, Chairman, New- 
ton, Mass. 


James H. Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Francis C. Lowell, Boston, ‘* 


George O. Shattuck se ‘6 

John Mason Little, se 6 

William H. Lyon, Secretary, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sarah E. Hooper, Boston, Mass. 

Ifelen Collamore, as 6 

Annette P. Kogers, 6 sé 


Mary L. Clarke, 
John P. Forbes, 
Alfred Stone, 
Austin S$. Garver, 
Samuel A, Eliot, 
Enoch Lewis, 
‘Thomas R. Slicer, 
Enoch Pratt, 
John Snyder, 
CC. C. Everett, 
N. P. Gilman, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, ‘** 
‘Taunton, $6 
Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, so 


The undersigned hereby subscribes the 
amount set against his or her name to a guar- 
anty fund for the support of the Quarterly 
Review called the Mew lVor/d, upon the fol 
lowing conditions: 

1. Nosubscription shall be valid until the 
whole amount subscribed shall exceed ten 
thousand dollars. 

2. The liability of a subscriber shall ter- 
minate at his decease, if he so stipulates. 

3. When funds are needed for the sup- 
port of the Mew World, the amount shall be 
assessed upon the subscribers in proportion to 
their subscriptions, and shall be collected 
and applied by Messrs. E. B. Haskell, Fran- 
cis C. Lowell and N, P. Gilman, trustees, or 
a majority of them, at their discretion, In 
no year shall such assessment exceed fifteen 


per cent. of any subscription. 
_—ntinnnssaceeatialtiisslaalipptiin antes 


A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are 
The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 


developed by use of proper food. 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared that 
improper feeding is inexcusable and unnec- 


essary. 


Miscellanea. 


The Rise of Horace Greeley. 


One hot day in August, 1831, an ungainly 
Erie, 


among the‘‘arrivals’’in New York City.It was 


journeyman printer from Pa., was 
Horace Greeley, born twenty years before, 
on a farmin Amherst, N. H. 
hood an insatiable reader, at ten he had be- 


From child 


come the prodigy of his native town. His 
stump-grubbing on a farm in Vermont, 
whither poverty drove his father’s family, his 
service as printer’s devil there, and later as 


job and newspaper printer at Erie, paid little. 
The young man reached the metropolis with 


only ten dollars in his pocket, while the rest 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘‘Jesus Brought Back,” *‘ Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and whit new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces-: 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for liself; 
FIT. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union, 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1,00. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The New Unity. 


April Il, 1895. 


Itichest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


of his earthly goods formed a bundle which 
he swung in his hand. After long and vain 
search for work he at last secured a situation 
so hard that no other printer would take it. 
In it he wrought twelve or fourteen hours a 
day at arate never exceeding six dollars a 
week, 

After various vicissitudes in job-printing 
and desultory editorial work, where he 
evinced genius and zeal but np special apti- 
tude for business, Mr, Greeley, in 1541, 
started the 7ridune. For this venture he 
had borrowed $1,000. The first week’s losses 
engulfed nearly half this sum, but at the end 
of a year the paper was an assured success. 
It soon became the mouth-piece of all the 
more sober anti-slavery sentiment of the 
time, whether within or without the Whig 
Party, and rose to power with the mighty 
tide of free-soil enthusiasm that swept over 
the land after 1850. Greeley and his organ 
were the chief founders of the Kepublican 
Party, and the most effective moulders of its 
policy. The influence of the paper before and 
during the war was incalculable, far exceed- 
ing that of any other sheet in America. 
Hardly a Whig or a_ Kepublican voter in all 
the North that did not take or read it. It 
gave tone to the minor organs of the party, 
and no politician on eitheg side acted upon 
slavery without considering what the 77rtéune 
would say.—Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, in the 
April Scridner. 

ee 


Modern Greece: 


What 
blanket mortgage? 


has Greece to show now for her 
Sixty years ago not a 
mile of wagon road; today about 2,000 miles 
built (often over mountains) at a cost of ten 
million dollars. Twenty-five years ago, five 
miles of rail connecting Athens with her 
seaport; now some six hundred miles of rail- 
way in operation—connecting the capital 
with most of the Peloponnese and opening up 
a good part of Acarnania and Thessaly; 
while the Pirzeus-Larissa Railway, which is 
to open up the rest of Central and Northern 
Greece, and ultimately direct communica- 
tion with Europe, is mostly ready for the 
rails, and would be running now but for un- 
lucky financiering. The English builders— 
now ousted—have done some daring én- 
gineering, especially in tunneling Mt. 
Othrys. The Corinth Canal—-which Peri- 
ander dreamed of and Nero began-—has 
been finished, so giving a short and safe 
water-way from the Adriatic tothe A®gean. 
Lake Kopais has been drained, nat only un- 
covering prehistoric cities but #eclaiming 
60,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. The Greek 
merchant marine counts (1893) 116 steamers 


of 83,508 net tonnage, and 944 sailing ves- 
sels aggregating a burden of some 250,000 


tons. Much ofthe carrying trade of the 
Levant and nearly all of that on the Danube 
is in Greek bottoms. With a sea-line~in 
proportion to area—seven times as great as 
France’s and twelve times as great as Eng- 
land’s, Greece maintains 69 lighthouses and 
is building as many more. Hersteam factories 
are worth some $6,000,000. With an area of 
some sixteen million acres—largely mountain 


—she has five and a half millions in field and 


forest and five millions in pasture. The 
acreage in currants and vineyards has in- 
creased a hundred fold and more since inde- 
pendence. The agricultural produce foots 
up $21,000,000 a year. Still the country im- 
ports breadstuffs to the value of $6,000,0c0 
annually, which Thessaly could readily pro- 
duce and may be expected to produce when 
the railway opens up that great wheat-field. 
This saying alone would nearly pay the in- 
terest on the Professor ]. 
Irving Manatt, in the April Aeview of Re- 


VLEWS. 


foreign debt. 
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Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, andin order 
to cure it you must take internal remedies. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces. WHall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, and 
is aregular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 


best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
—————> 2 <a ——_______— 


Children’s Mistakes With Words. 


What queer renderings the child-mind has 
given to Scripture language! Mr. James 
Payne tells us that he knew a boy who for 
years substituted for the words ‘‘Hallowed 
be thy name,”’ ‘*Harold be thy name.’’ In 
this and similar cases it is not, as might be 
supposed, defective hearing—children hear 
words, asa rule, with great exactness. It is 
the impulse to give a familiar and significant 
rendering to whatis strange and meaning- 
less. A friend of mine could recall that 
when a boy he was accustomed, on hearing 
the passage, ‘‘If I say peradventure the dark- 
ness,’’ etc., to insert a pause after ‘‘perad- 
venture,’’ apprehending the passage in this 
wise: ‘If I say ‘Peradventure!’ the darkness 
is.” Inthis way he turned the mysterious 
‘‘peradventure’’ into a mystic ‘Open 
Sesame,’’ and added a fine touch of roman- 
ticcolor to the passage. My friend’s daugh- 
ter tells me that on hearing the passage 
‘‘shewing his mercy unto the thousands and 
visiting the sins of the fathers to the third 
and fourth generation,” she construed the 
strange word ‘‘generation” to mean an im- 
mense number like billions, and was thus led 
to trouble herself about God’s seeming to be 
more cruel than kind. 

In some cases, too, where the language is 
simple enough a child’s brain will find our 
meaning unsuitable and follow a line of in- 
terpretation of itsown. Mr. Canton relates 
that his little girl, who knew the lines in 
Strum pelpeter— 


**The doctor came and shook his head, 
And gave him nasty physic too’’— 


was told that she would catch a cold, and 
thatshe at once replied, ‘‘And will the doc- 


tor come and shook my head?’ It was so 
much more natural to suppose that when the 
doctor came and did something this was done 
on the person of the patient.—Prof. James 
Sully in Zhe Popular Science Monthly for 
April. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


Att SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hallstreet. L. J, Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph, M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. E. G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Uniry CHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
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AT ALL SOUL’S CHURCH the annual Easter 
service,congregation and Sunday school join- 
ing, will be held at 11:00 A. M. Young Men’s 
Extension (Mexicana Building) opposite the 
church, at 9:45 A. M. Women’s Eextension 
Class at 3:00 P. M. 


In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 


Bold th hout the world. British 4 : F. New- 
BERny & Sone, ny King-Edward-st., oo. OTTER 
Drve & CusMicAL Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U, 8. A. 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter, 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold and colors, Price, 75c. each, 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-- 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition) is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.’’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propage 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spir® of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun iu 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of bis 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of t 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen wé 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” *° 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast 
yy Praying, eaoning, Rebuking, Weepim, 
Pulgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fre 


and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. lt contains a whole 
pahooeeey of Christianity. Jesus was an Or 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book come? 
os 7 revelation of essential Christianity.— 

we. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
“ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


